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LETTERS 





FROM OUR READERS 


Dear Sir: 


A tremendously important beginning was 
made at Bowling Green toward establishing 
urgently needed communication between 
“professional educators” and the academi- 
cians. However, I would like to look at what 
was not (to my knowledge) done at Bowling 
Green and which I believe remains to be 
done before teacher education can be appre- 
ciably improved. 


The professional aspects of the practice of 
education must lie primarily in the content 
which specifies the how and when of instruc- 
tion. The community at large (society) has 
the right—perhaps obligation—to determine 
the goals and objectives for the schools (the 
what). The selection of goals and objectives 
are value judgments; it is not a process which 
requires special professional competence. In 
the United States the professional educator 
is differentiated from the rest of our edu- 
cated citizenry by his special knowledge, and 
skill in teaching. The content of this special 
professional knowledge is derived from studies 
of human growth and development, from 
the behavioral sciences. The professional 
skill is the ability to apply this special 
knowledge in teaching-learning situations. 


As teachers of teachers we are unusually 
slow to recognize in practice some pretty 
clear implications of research in the behav- 
ioral sciences. If we expect change in the 
behavior of our students, then we should 
consider carefully the dynamics of change 
in individuals and in groups of individuals. 


A consideration of the research in the 


behavioral sciences should make us question 
the series of assumptions which indicate 
that the way to better teacher education is 
to be found in (1) more skillfully identifying 
the content which prospective teachers need 
to master, (2) dividing such content into 
disciplines, (3) dividing the disciplines into 
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college courses, (4) inspirationally present- 
ing such content in these college courses, 
and (5) holding students to a given criterion 
of mastery of the content material. I think 
we have much evidence that this method of 
teaching has never worked very well, and 
that it is not likely to work any better in 
the future. Teachers of teachers ought to be 
the first group to move toward something 
more effective! 


To focus then on what I think was not 
done at Bowling Green, I believe that the 
above series of assumptions about the way 
college students learn was never questioned. 
(Margaret Mead’s statement was an excep- 
tion, but I believe the implications of her 
statement were not thoroughly examined.) 


Professional training in the teacher educa- 
tion which is likely to be adequate today 
should probably go beyond the stereotype of 
the college course as its main pillar. The per- 
tinent evidence seemingly indicates a clinical 
and laboratory approach to replace largely 
the typical “course work” now extant. 


—George L. Miller, Jr. 

Chairman, Utah Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards Committee 
University of Utah 

















Editorial Comments 


Afterthoughts on the Second Bowling Green Conference 


Is THIS SPACE, in the June issue, 
we directed some remarks at the upcom- 
ing Second Bowling Green Conference, 
the Thirteenth Annual National Con- 
ference sponsored by the Commission, 
which was to be held June 24-28 on the 
campus of Bowling Green State Univer- 
sity. Our remarks were titled, “A Time 
for Statesmanship.” At that time no one 
could predict what the outcomes of this 
Conference would be. It was a new ven- 
ture on a national scale, about which one 
could only be hopeful—a new venture in 
cooperation, attempted in a maze of 
intricate and delicate relationships. 

This was an effort to bring together 
people of every teaching persuasion, from 
all types of institutions, with particular 
emphasis upon securing the participa- 
tion of subject-matter specialists, to ad- 
dress themselves to the difficult and con- 
troversial subject of the improvement of 
the education of teachers. No one could 
predict whether liberal arts people in 
considerable numbers would be willing 
to join in such a conference; and, cer- 
tainly, no one could predict what the 
results would be, should such broad 
representation in one conference be 
assembled. 

It is, as yet, too early to attempt an 
accurate or full appraisal of that Con- 
ference. Some results do seem to be 
apparent now. In terms of the spirit de- 
veloped there, in terms of the acknowl- 
edged potential of a real partnership 
in teacher education, and in terms of the 
obvious general desire to follow up this 
national effort, the Conference was fruit- 
ful beyond the hopes of its planners. 
Great statesmanship was demonstrated 
at Bowling Green, and that goes for 


every segment of the profession repre- 
sented there. Of course, it would be 
naive to assume that the wide differences 
of opinion and conviction which par- 
ticipants obviously brought to the Con- 
ference were completely resolved or 
reconciled, or to assume that there was 
universal agreement on every problem 
discussed, even on any given problem. 
It can be said, however, that the ap- 
proach, attitude, and spirit, were uni- 
versally statesmanlike and contributed to 
a constructive atmosphere toward the 
need to improve education through the 
medium of improving the education of 
teachers. 

We believe that the real significance of 
the Conference can be summarized in a 
sentence: The Conference demonstrated 
that not only can a partnership be de- 
veloped among educators in the improve- 
ment of teacher education but that there 
is a widespread desire for it and for an 
end to the unpleasant and unfruitful 
schisms which exist. The development 
of this partnership is a work to which 
all professional associations can set their 
hands in the future, with confidence, 
enthusiasm, and vigor. There is no move- 
ment in education which promises 
greater results. Perhaps the most im- 
pressive thing, to the detached ob- 
server at Bowling Green, was to watch 
the growth in eagerness of the 1,100 par- 
ticipants from day to day toward finding 
some common grounds on which to work. 


The idea of a cooperative effort toward 
the improvement of teacher education is 
not a new idea. Only the approach—at 
the national level, on so wide a scale— 
was new. As a matter of fact, to cite one 
case example, the Commission’s assigned 
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work is basically that of stimulating and 
encouraging a partnership attack upon 
the problems of making teaching a pro- 
fession, through the achievement of 
quality standards of selection, prepara- 
tion, admission to and continuation in 
practice. Its conferences have been de- 
signed to bring together representatives 
of every segment of the profession. (An 
interesting bit of history pertinent to 
this point is that the First Bowling Green 
Conference, held on the same campus in 
1948, had as its theme, “The Education 
of Teachers—As Viewed by the Pro- 
fession.”’) 

The Commission has opposed the no- 
tion that settlement of the problems of 
teacher education and professional stand- 
ards can be delegated to any one segment 
or to a few segments. Its thesis has been 
that only as the impact of the thinking, 
the knowledge, and the experience of all 
segments are brought to bear upon these 
difficult problems will lasting progress 
be made. But it must be frankly ad- 
mitted that the Commission has had 
very little success in attracting repre- 
sentatives of the liberal arts disciplines 
to its conferences or in participating in 
its work. This is regrettable but under- 
standable; and back of that condition 
is part of the explanation of the present 
warring in education. Education has a 
natural tendency toward fragmentation. 
The old and facetious definition of the 
college professor as “one who thinks 
otherwise,” however exaggerated, is 
nevertheless generally indicative of the 
intellectual individualism of those who 
profess teaching. A measure of this indi- 
vidualism is the relatively large number 
of professional associations of educators. 
In a basic sense, this is good. It is a 
guarantee of pluralism in education 
which we must have in a free society if 
education itself is to be free in the best 
sense of the word. But it does have its 
drawbacks, especially when groups of 
educators become so parochial that they 
meet only with like-minded members of 
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the profession. Like-minded people noto- 
riously can agree upon their biases and 
shout defiances across the backyard fence 
at their brethren who gather together 
in another vested-interest cluster. 

We have no hesitation in saying that 
what made the Second Bowling Green 
Conference a promising approach was 
the vision, foresight, and courage of the 
co-sponsoring associations whose leaders 
were willing to gamble upon the compe- 
tency and sincerity of not only their own 
memberships but that of other associa- 
tions involved in the Conference. These 
associations were the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, the 
American Council of Learned Societies, 
the National Science Foundation— 
National Research Council which—in 
collaboration with the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
the National Council for Accreditation 
of Teacher Education, the Council on 
Cooperation in Teacher Education, and 
the National Association of State Direc- 
tors of Teacher Education and Certifica- 
tion—joined with the Commission and 
were willing to use its Thirteenth An- 
nual National Conference as a_ pilot 
effort toward developing a real partner- 
ship in the improvement of teacher edu- 
cation. These associations were not only 
willing to join in co-sponsoring the Con- 
ference but were willing to throw the 
weight of their prestige and influence 
directly into the problem of securing the 
participation of representatives of their 
organizations. 

By agreement there was a tentative 
quota set for the representatives of the 
academic fields of 200 and a like num- 
ber for those from professional educa- 
tion. The executive officers of the aca- 
demic associations wrote to the presidents 
of universities and colleges calling atten- 
tion to their backing of the Conference, 
to the potential importance of the Con- 
ference, and urging them to authorize 
the attendance of staff members. An 


equal quota was assigned to professional 
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education personnel and the responsi- 
bility for this quota was vested in the 
American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education. At a time when 
many powerful voices were calling for a 
“break-through in teacher education,” 
couched in such phraseology as to leave 
the implication that educators were in a 
war of extermination, that co-existence 
was impossible, it required statesman- 
ship of a high order to back a break- 
through of entirely different proportions. 
Loren Pope, in the New York Times, 
wrote this significant comment about 
the Conference: 


There was a sense of need for the strength 
of union—to achieve teacher education goals 
which the liberal arts group has not been 
able to force by itself, and to win the public 
support for education which the organized 
school teachers have not been able to do 
even in these times. 


This breakthrough must be predicated 
upon a partnership of peers. The assump- 
tion that any segment of teaching will 
join such a partnership as second and 
third-rate citizens is wishful thinking. 
Too, the assumption that any segment 
will completely surrender its convictions 
is equally wishful. Any lasting partner- 
ship must be built upon mutual respect 
and a spirit of give-and-take regarding 
philosophy and procedures. If space 
permitted, it would be helpful to review 
the history of the existing schisms in edu- 
cation, particularly that which disrupted 
the community of interests of the liberal 
arts interests in higher education and 
those who had deep convictions that the 
high school must not exist in a democ- 
racy exclusively as a college preparatory 
institution. The problem of resolving 
this dichotomy remains. Its resolution is 
the key to a lasting and significant break- 
through in the preparation of teachers. 

Again, it can be demonstrated that 
this Conference was not dealing with the 
development of an entirely new idea. 
Dean Haskew in his guest editorial in 
the June 1958 issue of The Journal of 
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Teacher Education, ““The Real Story in 
Teacher Education,” wrote: 


It is this latter fact which is one influence 
leading to the most heartening development 
in the education of teachers for secondary 
schools to occur in the past 20 years. This 
development is cooperative planning of 
teacher education by subject-matter specialists 
and educationists. Here is the real story in 
teacher education. All over the country pro- 
fessors of English and professors of education 
are coming together to review, revise, and, 
we hope, improve the curricula of preparing 
teachers. The professional organizations of 
scientists and learned societies are develop- 
ing a keen interest in teacher preparation 
and are finding it very easy to work with the 
very educationists whom they once viewed 
with some uncertainty. In the last two years, 
at least 20 new university councils on teacher 
education composed of representatives of all 
academic interests have been established to 
guide teacher preparation. More and more 
subject-matter departments are recruiting 
their good students for teaching. And, all 
of this is going on with the active and en- 
thusiastic cooperation of professional edu- 
cationists. You see, we have been at the job 
of trying to prepare enough teachers and to 
prepare them adequately for so long that 
we have slight faith in the simple panaceas, 
great longing for the help of our subject- 
matter colleagues, and a pretty strong con- 
viction that professional preparation for 
teaching is the best goal toward which to 
push. 


The Bowling Green meeting was 
planned to build upon this movement 
which, although sporadic and widely 
diffused throughout the country, yet has 
reached significant proportions. The one 
great hope for the Second Bowling Green 
Conference is that it may speed the 
movement already in process. 

To speed this process, it is quite ob- 
vious that some existing stereotypes must 
be destroyed. These stereotypes have 
been ingrained, and increasingly dis- 
torted by vehement shouting of protago- 
nists in recent years (and the shouting 
has not been altogether one-sided either). 
The stereotypes have been blown up out 
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of all proportion in the public prints. 
This is an easy trap for educators to fall 
into—so articulate are we and so deeply 
do we feel about the transcendant nature 
of our professed disciplines. One speech 
or one article has led to another, and to 
like-answering ones. Each has rushed to 
defend his own interest group, often 
with intemperate language which, how- 
ever soul-satisfying to the deliverer, has 
not always been constructive in the long 
look. If the Conference accomplished 
nothing else, it did help to demolish or 
diminish some stereotypes. First of all, 
the subject‘matter specialists certainly 
left no impression of people “hell-bent” 
for the establishment of a system of edu- 
cation designed only to serve an elite; 
they certainly did not appear as people 
who would demand every hour in the 
bachelor’s degree curriculum for their 
specialty. On the other side, the stereo- 
type of the teacher educationist as one 
who scoffs at subject-matter preparation 
and who holds that only knowledge of 
how to teach is necessary was not sus- 
tained at Bowling Green. Further, we 
believe, the elementary and high school 
teachers at Bowling Green tended to 
disabuse the liberal arts people of the 
notion that such teachers are, by and 
large, a nondescript group of incom- 
petents. 


On the point of better human relations 
—of the necessity for establishing better 
communications and a long-needed rap- 
port among educators, Roy Harvey 
Pearce, of the English Department, The 
Ohio State University, in a general ses- 
sion address said cryptically: 


Maybe the Insider/Outsider dichotomy 
will prove to be false; as I am sure that it in 
reality is. I know that, if we can face each 
other directly, away from the departmen- 
talization and academic politicking which 
threatens to suffocate us all, we will, at the 
very least, know where we stand and what 
we must do to stand together. Working 
through (and I mean the phrase in the 
psychiatric sense) the papers of this Con- 


ference, | found myself saying: “My God, 
we must learn to talk to one another! Maybe 
then we will, only then will we, learn to 
love one another.” 


And, on this same point—of the need 
for better communication and personal 
relationship—William H. Cartwright, 
Chairman of the Department of Educa- 
tion, Duke University, said: 


The problem we are discussing [all-institu- 
tional planning of teacher education] is 
much more a problem of good faith in 
human relations than in mechanics of organi- 
zation. Good organization will help, but 
no amount of machinery can make up for 
the absence of good faith. The noble pur- 
pose of machinery for cooperation is vitiated 
where academicians and educators suspect 
or impugn the others’ motives. 


We have the impression too, that some 
popular cliches were discarded at Bowl- 
ing Green; or rather the process of dis- 
carding them got a vigorous push there. 
The notion, for example, so _ glibly 
phrased so often now days that what is 
needed to do to bring education to the 
quality level dictated by increased de- 
mands is to end what has been described 
as “the unilateral control of education” 
of one group and to transfer it to 
another. Both Mark H. Ingraham, Dean, 
College of Letters and Sciences, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, who prepared one of 
the keynotes but was prevented by illness 
from delivering it, and Roy Harvey 
Pearce, who took Dr. Ingraham’s place 
on the program, sounded warnings of 
excessive unilateral claims. Dr. Ingraham 
wrote in his address (“The Uses of 
Hysteria”): 

... and when some of us find that hysteria 
is on our side, it gives us pause. We may have 
felt in the past that we belonged to a use- 
fully objecting minority. If we are to find 
ourselves in a majority, we must more clearly 
analyze our responsibilities. The pen that 
signs an edict must be more carefully guided 
than that which signs a petition. If in the 
past we have pled to preserve our cultural 
heritage, we must in the future be faced with 
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stating what that heritage is. If in the past 
we have pled for opportunity for the supe- 
rior student, we are at present asked to spell 
out that opportunity. If we have pointed 
to the value of subjects which exemplify 
intellectual vigor, we may be asked in the 
future how to make a curriculum of these 
subjects. 


Dr. Pearce touched upon the same 
concern in his address (“Education as a 
Discipline”) : 

It is my side that the public now takes; 
and it is good to be loved, I must admit. 
But is it really good to be loved only because 
of what you are not—not because of what 
you are—that is, because you are said to offer 
an alternative to present unsatisfactory teach- 
ing and teacher education? I think not.... 
For we have a larger job to do: to learn 
to talk to one another with words, not brick 
bats; with concepts, not slogans; for the sake 
of our profession, not academic power 
politics. 

At best, we hope the Conference 
pointed the way for what may become 
the entrance point to a new era of 
creativity and power in education in this 
country. 


Once the education of teachers be- 
comes a basic, fundamental function of 
every high quality institution, so ac- 
knowledged, so administered, and so ac- 
cepted by total staffs, these will indeed 
be new perspectives. Then we will be on 
our way, not only to higher quality of 
teaching service, but we will be on our 
way to a rapid balancing of the supply 
of teachers with the demand for them. 
Frankly, we have had little faith in crash 
scholarship programs designed to quickly 
turn out top flight scientists in an un- 
ending flow. This smacks too much of 
a miraculous upending of the intellectual 
cornicopia. Such programs have their 
uses, of course. The fundamental an- 
swer to the need for technologists, scien- 
tists, humanists, and intellectuals along 
the line, however, is to build a solid 
foundation of elementary and secondary 
schools, staffed by superbly competent 
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practitioners. Then we can be sure of 
an adequate supply of persons with de- 
veloped brain power in all fields of 
human endeavor. This is the staggering 
job of teacher education. 

One of the chief criticisms heard at 
Bowling Green was that there was not 
evident in the Conference a sense of ur- 
gency—at least there was not the sense 
of urgency which the times seem to dic- 
tate. This is perhaps true; and the ab- 
sence of a sense of urgency is probably 
due to the fact that the Conference 
represented the first step in the develop- 
ment of the partnership to which we 
have referred above. This was a tenta- 
tive exploring of relationships, tentative 
searching for grounds upon which we 
could all agree and move together sympa- 
thetically and with mutual respect and 
confidence. This, whatever time it took, 
was the absolute essential. This had to 
be done first but this does not imply 
that we cannot now begin with a sense 
of urgency, pushing the frontiers of this 
cooperation rapidly outward. In a very 
real sense, the fruits of the Bowling 
Green Conference cannot be measured 
now, cannot be predicted now. The 
real fruits will not appear in the printed 
Conference Report (The Education of 
Teachers: New Perspectives). They will 
not appear in agreements about con- 
tent or procedures which were arrived 
at at Bowling Green. The real fruits—if 
there are to be real fruits—will eventuate 
from the follow-up procedures which 
may be stimulated by the Bowling Green 
meeting. At Bowling Green, delegations 
from 35 states met—and these delegations 
were made up of all participants from 
the respective states—and made tentative 
plans to implement the cooperative ap- 
proach in their respective states during 
the ensuing school year. These plans will 
involve action programs of the existing 
53 state TEPS Commissions, of the some 
37 state advisory councils on teacher edu- 
cation and certification, and _ other 
groups. A particularly encouraging as- 
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pect of the move to implement the co- 
operative approach is evidenced by the 
number of letters we have received since 
the Conference indicating that associa- 
tions of subject-matter specialists and 
general college associations are already 
making plans to implement this idea 
in their regional and state conferences 
during the ensuing year. Such a move- 
ment can produce fruits beyond the 
fondest hopes of those who joined in the 
holding of the Bowling Green Con- 
ference. 

The Conference was a venture into the 
unknown—into the future—and we can- 
not help but be intrigued with the flat 
statement of Margaret Mead in her not- 
able address there when she said, after 
reading a newspaper report from the 
Conference: 


There was a very interesting line which 
said, “you can’t teach somebody something 
you don’t know.” Now that fascinated me, 
because if we can’t, we had better quit 
right now. If we can’t teach every student 
we've got something we don’t know in some 
form, we haven't a hope of educating the 
next generation, because what they are going 
to need is what we don’t know. 


Perhaps the Second Bowling Green 
Conference may be characterized as a 
venture into the development among 
educators of knowledges and attitudes 
we do not now have but which, we 
strongly sense, will in time emerge as 
essential ingredients in the culture of 
America. 


T. M. S. 





This Is the Time 


This is the time to set our educational sights at the highest possible level—to set as our 


goal the highest possible quality of education that each individual American youngster 
according to his talents can absorb. This is not the time . . . to alter our goals or to 
change our minds about universal education. This is the time to reaffirm that commit- 
ment. This is the time to help the American people reassess our education effort in the 
light of the crucial days in which we are living and to achieve that long hoped for 
break-through to an entirely new level of support for all American education.—Roy 
E. Larsen, “Higher Education and the American Public,” Higher Education and the 
Society It Serves (Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 1957) p. 19. 





New Haven State Teachers College Scores a "First" 

New Haven (Connecticut) State Teachers College has become the first teachers college 
in the United States to develop all phases of a college and university program in 
economic education. . . . Over a period of years . . . [the faculty has developed] new 
approaches to the teaching of the introductory economics course. These projects have 
resulted in many changes in content and method. However, experimental work in the 
introductory course continues. 

. .« The college has long been active in economic education activities, cooperating 
with the Connecticut Council for the Advancement of Economic Education, the New 
Haven Council on Economic Education, and . . . with . . . the New Haven Public 
School System. 

In 1957, the College sponsored a workshop in economic education for elementary 
and secondary school teachers, and a similar workshop has been announced for 1959. 
In addition, the College is working closely with the New Haven Public Schools where a 
curriculum revision is underway with the purpose of introducing economic relationships 
and understandings into the curriculum from kindergarten through the twelfth grade.— 
Jomnt Councit on Economic Epucation NewsLetter; May, 1958, p. 10. 
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Why Train Teachers? 


Amonc the ancient Greeks, when a 
youth entered upon manhood and was 
enrolled as a citizen, he took the Ephe- 
bic Oath, in which he promised to 
transmit—not only as well, but better 
than it was transmitted to him—his cul- 
ture, his civilization, and his knowledge 
to the next generation. 

In a sense, this selection, refining, and 
transmission of the cultural heritage to 
succeeding generations is education. 
The degree to which one improves and 
enhances the culture is a measure of 
his immortality. 

Education is a humanizing and civi- 
lizing process and the school is a social 
institution directly responsible for this 
process. The very nature of the school 
relates it intimately to the other social 
institutions—the family, the church, the 
state, the economic system, medicine, 
philanthropic institutions, and the arts 
and sciences. For the majority of our 
population, the elementary and the 
secondary school of about 12 years is 
responsible for bringing the child—a 
potential savage—abreast of a culture 
and a civilization which has taken more 
than 30 centuries to develop. This is a 
complicated and difficult process. Yet 
there are those in our society who doubt 
that the study of the educational proc- 
ess is a worthy one for human beings or 
that it has substance or content. 

As if the process of humanizing the 
potential savage in a twelve-year period 
is not complicated enough, other bur- 
dens are thrown on the school. The oc- 
cupations into which the pupils will go 


Walter W. Cook 

Dean, College of Education 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 





This brief article is based on 
Dr. Cook’s statement introducing 
the presentations of five members 
of the faculty of the College of 
Education, University of Minne- 
sota, before the general member- 
ship meeting of the Minnesota 
Citizens Committee on Public 
Education, December 11, 1957. 
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and by which they will make their con- 
tributions to society come to more than 
30,000. (That number has been speci- 
fied in the Dictionary of Occupations of 
the Department of Labor.) 

The beliefs, attitudes, and values 
taught by the schools must not conflict 
with the creeds of more than 300 re- 
ligious denominations. They must not 
conflict with the tenets held by the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. 
They must not conflict with the goals 
and ideals of the AFL-CIO. The con- 
ceptions of patriotism and devotion to 
the welfare of the group must satisfy 
both the American Legion and the 
American Civil Liberties Union. Yet 
there are those who will say that the 
person who undertakes this task needs 
no special preparation for it. 


The more enlightened, the more 
powerful, the more vocal of our citizens 
rightly feel that they have had the more 
effective education and that all educa- 
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tion should be what they have experi- 
enced. But they have come through 
different types of schools, majored in 
different subjects, and have been at- 
tracted to different types of teachers. 
The school cannot be all things to all 
people. Doctors, lawyers, dentists, and 
journalists are not satisfied with what 
happens to their children in the public 
schools. Professors (even professors of 
education) are not satisfied. Teachers 
are not satished with the way other 
teachers teach. Everyone considers him- 
self an expert in education, yet few 
agree with each other. Even in a liberal 
arts college the physical scientists dis- 
agree with the biological scientists and 
both of them in turn disagree with the 
humanists as to the essence of an edu- 
cation. 


As if these things were not enough to 
complicate the work of the teacher, the 
process of acquiring an education is 
equally complex. There is a great di- 
versity of aptitudes, abilities, interests, 
and potentialities. No two pupils are 
alike. As development takes place, vari- 
ability becomes greater. If we ignore 
the extreme two per cent at both ends 
of the distribution, there is a range of 
more than four years in development 
among six-year olds. By the time this 
group reaches 12 years of age, the range 
will be eight years. By the time this 
group reaches high school, the range of 
reading ability in a given group will be 
ten years or more. This is true of any 
other type of development which has 
been measured. If we consider the vari- 
ous traits within the individual and the 
rate of development, the typical six- 
year-old shows a variability on the av- 
erage of three and one-half years, from 
his most rapidly developing trait to his 
lowest. By the age of 12, the average 
child shows a variability of six and four- 
tenths years from his top ability to his 
lowest. 


The prescribing of a proper diet of 
food for the development of children is 
a highly complicated process. A dieti- 
cian commonly must acquire the Ph. D. 
degree; yet this is a relatively simple 
task compared with prescribing an in- 
tellectual diet. A given child may eat 
oatmeal for breakfast over a period of 
years with beneficial development. Yet 
an educational diet for an individual 
must change every day. What stimulates 
and challenges the intellect today will 
not do so tomorrow. That which stimu- 
lates and challenges the intellect of one 
child may not challenge that of the boy 
in the next seat. Yet the teacher is said 
to need no help in prescribing an intel- 
lectual diet for 35 elementary pupils or 
200 high school students each day. 

The homes from which the children 
come, the social climates of the families, 
the values which are held to be impor- 
tant, the ambitions, victories and dis- 
appointments which each child has all 
operate to make the pupil a distinct 
personality. He must be understood to 
be inspired and given hope, faith, and 
self-respect. Does the person responsible 
for all this require only an academic 
preparation? 

In this complicated process of build- 
ing men and women there is one re- 
deeming set of facts: Children are 
curious; they crave intellectual stimula- 
tion; they are hungry for knowledge. In 
the proper environment with proper 
stimulation they are aggressive and de- 
termined in their quest for an educa- 
tion. To be sensitive to the clues which 
a child gives us in his eagerness, and to 
prevent his spontaneity from being 
thwarted by a dull routine schooling 
process in which all children are re- 
quired to learn the same thing in the 
same way at the same time, requires a 
high level of insight on the part of the 
teacher which rarely can be left to 
intuition. 
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In Search of Talent 


Aut TALENT-searching may be di- 
vided into three kinds: the first, which 
is most important but least discussed, is 
the search for talent that is not lost; the 
second, which is least important but dis- 
cussed most, is the search for talent 
which has gone unnoticed; and the third, 
which is the most interesting, is the 
search for talent that, given current edu- 
cational practices, does not seem to exist. 


The search for talent that has never 
been lost is the educational process it- 
self, enduring throughout the childhood 
years, involving thousands of hours of 
direct observation and countless exami- 
nations, oral and written. This is the 
classic method of identifying talent. In 
a society that could still believe that 
virtue is invariably rewarded, or that was 
willing to accept the inefficiencies of a 
modestly maintained school system, this 
method would be enough—especially 
since its failures are accompanied by a 
low tax rate. 

But a society startled by a show of 
strength from its enemies, and resolved 
to develop its resources of talent to the 
utmost but unwilling to pay the price 
for refurbishing its educational systems, 
is apt to turn toward some apparently 
easy method for discovering talented 
youth full-grown or capable of rapid 
development at little expense or trouble. 
In such circumstances the second kind 
of talent search may be asked to provide 
the saving miracle. It will not. 

The second kind, the search for talent 
that has gone unnoticed, is the mass test- 


S. A. Kendrick 

Vice President, Examinations and 
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This brief article has been ex- 
cerpted from Mr. Kendrick’s article, 
“In Search of ‘Nonexistent’ Talent,” 
which appeared in the winter, 1958, 
issue of COLLEGE Boarp REVIEW. 

The original article presents an 
impressive description of the 
“Demonstration Guidance Project” 
which is being sponsored by the 
College Entrance Examination 
Board. 

The project, planned to last six 
years, involves three classes chosen 
from the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grades of a single junior high school, 
P.S. 43, New York, N.Y. It ts “based 
upon a conviction of the inadequacy 
of existing methods of talent identi- 
fication” and may well demonstrate 
“how much it matters that the na- 
tion do what it can.”—EptTors. 











ing program. Such programs have their 
uses, but in the end they turn back upon 
the educational establishment the same 
burdensome, expensive jobs of talent de- 
velopment that have existed from the 
beginning. As a minor part of the edu- 
cational process, testing is a powerful, 
almost essential tool but it is not in- 
expensive, for it invariably uncovers the 
need for added services. 

When attached to scholarship funds 
and conducted from outside the school 
a testing program helps dramatize the 
need for financial assistance to students 
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and provides a check against national 
standards of the talent identification 
made by the school. This, however, is 
talent certification, not identification in 
any real sense. The boy known to be the 
brightest in town is shown to be merely 
third brightest in the state. 

Occasionally a testing program does 
actually identify a talented youth. This 
is possible when a dozen or so teachers 
and auxiliary personnel have for eight 
or 10 years failed to notice what is under 
their noses—and, in fact, have failed to 
use tests themselves or have misunder- 
stood the results. Such instances are not 
rare enough to be amusing, but neither 
are sufficiently numerous to save us from 
the Russians. 

When talent is not discovered by either 
the first or second methods, that is, when 
it is not apparent to trained observers 
in the normal educational process as now 
established and is not registered by psy- 


chological tests, it may be said not to 
exist. The search for this talent is the 
most exciting of all, but it is not for the 
fastidious or the miserly. It is conducted 
along the back alleys among the frankly 
primitive or up into the low-cost public 
apartments where a little space can be 
bought and kept by a careful travesty of 
middle-class manners. 

This kind of hunt can be called re- 
search in the behavioral sciences, but 
mainly it is for a nineteenth-century 
kind of man who either greatly loves or 
greatly loathes the poor, who believes 
that cleanliness, nourishment, and learn- 
ing can make men happy, and who never 
bothers with quibbles about imposing 
values upon others. This kind of search 
has practically nothing to do with the 
Russians; those who would raise up the 
child in the service of the state are more 
profitably employed elsewhere. At root 
it is a matter of saving souls. 





Television in the In-Service Program 


The school system that wishes to make television part of its kit of instructional tools 
faces the responsibility of preparing the staff to utilize it effectively. The techniques of 
in-service preparation might include special workshops in the system or at a nearby 
college; observation tours in a school system with an operating television program; 
[and] distribution of pertinent resource material through the professional library. 

Through these experiences teachers gain a familiarity with the educational values 

and limitations of the television medium, an acquaintanceship with studio and receiving 
equipment, and a better understanding of ways of utilizing television effectively in the 
classroom. 
. . » The key to successful preparation for the use of television in a school system or 
college is involvement. Everyone affected needs an opportunity to examine the possibili- 
ties, have some part in policy determination through appropriate representation, and 
share in over-all evaluation. 

Once the initial period of using television in instruction is past, in-service measures 
should be continued to maintain involvement, provide refresher experiences as needed, 
and develop further staff skill in the use of the medium. Planning, feed-back, and 
evaluation procedures should be continued on a regular basis centering around each 
television series, involving new staff members as well as differing fields and levels. 

Television opens up diverse possibilities as a tool of instruction in the in-service 
education of teachers. It seems ideally suited to providing in-service experiences, 
offering high quality professional growth opportunities in an economy of time. And in 
some instances, it may produce even more meaningful results than can be gained by 
other means.—TELEVISION IN INsTRUCTION: AN ApprRAISAL. Washington, D.C.: NEA 
Department of Audio-Visual Instruction, 1958. p. 20-21. 
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In-Service Education for an Economic Era 


Tue PAST decade has seen the com- 
plete vindication of that small group of 
educators who for many years insisted 
that economic education was not receiv- 
ing the curricular attention it deserved. 
Today the front pages of our newspapers 
devote more space to economic issues 
than to any other single topic, not ex- 
cluding science. In fact, the gross na- 
tional product is referred to so often that 
GNP may become as familiar in the 
1960’s as WPA was in the 1930's. 

Reciprocal and foreign trade, tariffs, 
economic aid to under-developed coun- 
tries, Federal Reserve policies, tax and 
fiscal decisions command the daily at- 
tention of every media of communica- 
tion; they have become the province not 
alone of the expert, but also of the ordi- 
nary citizen. 

Individually, and through their politi- 
cal representatives, Americans today are 
called upon to make economic decisions 
which vitally affect their own interest 
and the welfare of the free world. Un- 
fortunately, our competence to deal 
wisely with crucial economic issues has 
not kept pace with the need. 

Most Americans today are ill-equipped 
to deal intelligently with the great eco- 
nomic issues which confront this nation. 
In the same sense that a minority of our 
population is functionally illiterate in 
reading, so the majority of our popula- 
tion is functionally illiterate in eco- 
nomics. 


Harold J. Bienvenu 

Associate Director 

Joint Council on Economic Education 
New York, New York 


Clearly, the schools which dealt with 
the present adult population failed in 
their responsibility to develop in that 
generation the economic understanding 
so essential to the present economic era. 
In doing so, they failed no new re- 
sponsibility. Economic citizenship has 
long been one of our educational 
shibboleths. Almost thirty years ago the 
National Council for the Social Studies, 
in its eleventh yearbook, Economic Edu- 
cation, stressed the urgent need to de- 
velop economic understanding through 
the schools if our free society and our 
free economy was to be preserved and 
strengthened. 

But, tragically, soon after the appear- 
ance of the NCSS publication American 
education was engulfed by war, and later 
had to bear the shocks of post-war crises. 
Curriculum attention was concentrated 
upon immediate rather than essential 
problems. The movement for the firm 
incorporation of economic education 
into the curriculum lost its impetus. 
Teacher training institutions failed to 
prepare teachers properly in economics, 
ignoring the need entirely, or providing 
courses of limited utility for future 
teachers. During this period in-service 
programs in economic education were 
virtually non-existent. 

The problems of post-war conversion, 
the need for world economic rehabilita- 
tion, and the passage of the Full Employ- 
ment Act, which formally recognized the 
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role of the government in the economy, 
revivified interest in improving economic 
understanding. Many educators, in many 
school systems, prepared vigorously to 
meet the challenge. 

But this challenge, too, was immediate. 
The economic education of the children 
already in the schools could not wait 
for the ultimate solution—adequate eco- 
nomic preparation of future teachers. 
Educational leaders seized upon the only 
effective alternative: immediate and 
thorough in-service economic education 
programs. But the organization of in- 
service programs posed special difficulties 
to the school systems intent upon im- 
proving economic education. Neither 
the administrators nor the teachers had 
the preparation in the discipline of eco- 
nomics essential to improved methods in 
the classroom. 


JCEE Formed 


To help school systems meet this ex- 
press need, the Joint Council on Eco- 
nomic Education was formed. The Joint 
Council this year celebrates its tenth 
anniversary, and during this decade it 
has carried on a multifaceted attack on 
the problems of economic education. 


The focus of this article is upon the 
in-service aspect of the JCEE program. 
Actually, however, much of the strength 
of these in-service activities is derived 
from two other major phases of its total 
program. The Joint Council cooperates 
directly with scores of universities and 
colleges intent upon improving the eco- 
nomic understanding of future teachers. 
These institutions provide the economist- 
consultants to those school systems im- 
proving their economic education cur- 
riculum. The summer workshops spon- 
sored by the JCEE have prepared more 
than 14,000 teachers for economic educa- 
tion leadership. These teachers form the 
cadre for in-service programs in hundreds 
of school systems. 


Such programs are now being carried 
forward in 36 states, Hawaii, and Puerto 
Rico. On their success rests the hope 
that the children and youth now in our 
schools will receive the economic educa- 
tion which was denied their parents. 

Most of these programs are cooperative 
ventures between the school systems and 
local and state councils on economic edu- 
cation which are affliated with the 
JCEE. In addition to these, the JCEE 
has, through its Cooperating School Pro- 
gram, direct relationships with these 
school systems: Akron, Ohio; Decatur, 
Illinois; Fort Dodge, lowa; Indianapolis, 
Indiana; Kalamazoo, Michigan; Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin; Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota; New York City; Oklahoma City; 
Portland, Oregon; Ridgewood, New Jer- 
sey; and University City, Missouri. This 
article is based on the experiences and 
practices of these 12 systems, but what is 
true of these is generally true of the far 
larger number of in-service programs 
conducted in cooperation with local and 
state councils. 


In building effective in-service eco- 
nomic education programs all of these 
systems had to overcome certain common 
difficulties. Most significant were these 
three central problems: 


1. Assuring community support for an 
objective, nonpartisan, academically 
defensible program. 

2. Achieving continuous, successful co- 
ordination of a massive in-service 
program. 

3. Providing the means and the re- 
sources for educating or re-educating 
the teacher in the substance of eco- 
nomics. 


It may be argued that the first is not, 
in a strict sense, an in-service education 
problem, but rather one of community 
relations. But because economic educa- 
tion is a far more controversial, emotion- 
laden aspect of the curriculum than are 
the more traditional areas, strong com- 
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munity support is essential to any basic 
change. Without it the teacher cannot 
feel personally secure, and without it 
there is little possibility of conducting 
an in-service program that has academic 
integrity. 


Local Councils Organized 

The cooperating schools have experi- 
mented with a variety of methods for 
assuring community support, but the 
most successful has been the formation 
of a local council or committee on eco- 
nomic education. These are organized 
by the school administration, and a 
majority of the members are educators, 
but also represented are the views of the 
major economic interest groups—labor, 
agriculture, and industry. 

In Akron such a group meets regularly 
to set policy, evaluate progress, and lay 
future plans. They provide professional 
resource help to the schools, help defray 
costs of special programs and projects, 
and assist in the preparation and publi- 
cation of materials related to the Akron 
economy. The Kalamazoo Council on 
Economic Education for the past three 
years has provided similar support to 
that school system. In Ridgewood a 
School-Community Advisory Committee 
on Economic Education, representing 
labor and management, big and small 
businesses, civic and service organiza- 
tions, and school personnel issued “A 
Point of View Statement on Economic 
Education.” Unanimously adopted after 
a year of careful study, this statement 
provided a secure framework upon 
which Ridgewood could build an effec- 
tive and continuous in-service program. 

Each of the other cooperating schools 
assured itself of community support in 
terms of its own traditions and needs. 
For example, wherever a general school- 
community curriculum committee al- 
ready existed, a sub-committee on eco- 
nomic education was formed. But how- 
ever it is accomplished, experience has 
proved that solid community support is 
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a prerequisite to any extensive and ob- 
jective program of in-service economic 
education. 


Coordinators and Consultants Appointed 


Successful coordination has also posed 
peculiar difficulties. Because economic 
education had been so long neglected, 
and because the nature of economic edu- 
cation is such that every teacher can 
make a contribution, it was agreed that 
only an all-out assault upon the problem 
—kindergarten through grade 12—could 
result in appreciable curriculum gains. 


Almost immediately it became evident 
that these intensive and concerted pro- 
grams of in-service education, affecting 
all grade levels, could not function 
effectively unless someone was designated 
to assume specific responsibility for co- 
ordinating the total program. Arranging 
consultant schedules; organizing work- 
shops, extension courses, institutes, and 
seminars; meeting with economic educa- 
tion councils and committees; and carry- 
ing on the other manifold activities in- 
herent in an intensive economic educa- 
tion program is too heavy a burden to 
impose on those already responsible for 
the maintenance of all other aspects of 
the curriculum. For this reason, every 
cooperating school appointed a coordi- 
nator of economic education. In some of 
the systems a principal accepted this 
responsibility, in others there have been 
additions to the central staff, but one of 
the most successful methods has been to 
free a secondary teacher to devote half 
his time to the system-wide in-service 
program. 

Having provided the prerequisites of 
community support and effective coordi- 
nation, the cooperating schools could 
properly emphasize the essential of the 
entire in-service education program: in- 
creased teacher understanding of the 
principles and content of economics. 
This has resulted in the extensive use of 
economists as consultants and resource 
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persons. Continuing consultants are ex- 
clusively from professorial ranks, but 
economists from business, labor, and 
agriculture have made important contri- 
butions. This emphasis on the substance 
of economics, particularly during the 
first phases of the in-service program, is 
not a denial of the unity of content and 
method in the classroom. Instead, it is 
a recognition of that unity, for method 
is strengthened only when it is welded to 
content. Changes in economic education 
methods which are not rooted in im- 
proved teacher understanding of eco- 
nomics are only chimerical. 


Methods Used 


Well then, what are the particular in- 
service methods which have resulted in 
fundamental and permanent change? 
Already specified are community sup- 
port, coordination, and consultant help, 
but these are broad principles, rather 
than particular means. Listed below are 
a few highlights of effective activities 
carried out in the 12 systems. Because 
some of the systems have been in the 
program for several years and others are 
just entering, and because the categories 
of selection are arbitrary, locations are 
not specified lest omission be interpreted 
as criticism. 


Institutes-Lectures on Current Economic 
Issues 

Teachers have responded most favorably 
to lectures, panel discussions, and debates by 
economic experts on such seemingly prosaic 
topics as U.S. tariff policy, comparative eco- 
nomic systems, business cycles, and the role 
of labor and government in the American 
economy. Half-day, one-day, and two-day 
institutes have been held, and afternoon and 
evening series have ranged from four to 
sixteen weeks. What is most gratifying is 
that the teachers have attended voluntarily, 
although in almost all instances neither in- 
service nor college credit has been offered. 
Despite that apparent handicap, in one large 
system 600 teachers signed to attend the 
series that could accommodate but 200. And 
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this was the third successive year of the series. 
In a suburban district 75 percent of all of 
the teachers were participants within a two- 
year period. Evaluation has revealed that 
the appeal rests on the use of economists 
recognized as authorities in the specialized 
fields of international economics, labor- 
management, and so on and the fact that the 
approach is to the teacher as an intelligent 
and responsible adult citizen, with a natural 
concern for the significant economic issues 
of our time. 

The intent of this phase of the in-service 
program is not to give the teacher general 
understanding of the field of economics, or 
even directly to improve his_ teaching 
methods. Rather, the intent is to arouse and 
excite his interest in economics. With this 
accomplished, the in-service program can 
progress to the more substantive phases of 
economic education. 


Extension Courses in Economics 


With interest aroused through institutes 
or series on economic topics, it has proved 
possible to offer college extension courses 
carried on within the school system. Some- 
times these are straight principles courses 
carried out in the traditional fashion. More 
often, however, the professor of economics 
and the coordinator of economic education 
devise variations designed to meet the 
peculiar needs of the school system and the 
teachers who elect to participate. For ex- 
ample, the principles have been illustrated 
from an examination of the local economy. 
In other instances college economists and 
educators have formed teams in order to 
combine content and method. Economics 
through American history is another fruitful 
approach. But wherever a university offers 
extension courses in economics the coordi- 
nators have found economists willing to 
make the accommodations necessary to meet 
the particular needs of the teachers. 


Workshops 


Summer economic education workshops 
have been an integral part of the JCEE 
program during its entire ten-year history. 
Typically, these have been three-week, room 
and board, scholarship workshops, conducted 
on a college campus and accommodating 
experienced teachers from many different 
school systems. Because the impact is on the 
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individual teacher rather than on a school 
system, these summer workshops cannot be 
classified as true in-service education. 


Developments within the past two years 
have so altered this typical pattern that now 
many summer workshops can properly be 
considered an extension of economic educa- 
tion in-service programs. First, many work- 
shops are recruiting “teams” of teachers 
from cooperating school systems. These 
teams may represent grade levels, various de- 
partments within the secondary schools, or 
the members of the system-wide economic 
education committee. Second, an increasing 
number of workshops are being held in the 
school community, generally immediately 
after the close of the school year, or just be- 
fore school opens. One cooperating school 
this summer conducted its third successive 
economic education workshop, and the en- 
rollment was higher in the third than in the 
first. Two others held this summer were 
forced to limit enrollment in order not to 
exceed a workable number of participants. 

Patterns vary, but a common essential is 
that both economists and curriculum special- 
ists are members of every workshop staff. 
There is a continuous concern with both 
content and method. A three-week work- 
shop, with morning, afternoon and occa- 
sional evening sessions, can provide the 
equivalent of a standard economics princi- 
ples course plus a course in teaching methods. 
When large groups of teachers from the same 
school system undergo this kind of intensive 
experience in economic education the im- 
pact on the curriculum is clearly evident, 
and the changes are not superficial because 
they are solidly based on improved teacher 
understanding. 


Consultants 

The economist as consultant and resource 
person is absolutely essential to the in-service 
program of the cooperating schools. In one 
large system four economists served as con- 
tinuing consultants for the entire school 
year. Two served the elementary teachers, 
one worked with two committees revising the 
civics and problems of democracy courses, 
and the other economist assisted a committee 
charged with analysis of the curriculum to 
determine appropriate areas for emphasis on 
economic education. Economists have served 
in the evaluation and preparation of ma- 
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terials, as seminar leaders for teachers who 
have achieved economic sophistication, and 
aS associates in the classroom in pilot and 
demonstration projects. They acquaint 
teachers with current economic research and 
new publications; they are familiar with 
sources of materials; and through their pro- 
fessional associations they can help provide 
competent spokesmen for labor, business, and 
agriculture. Their help in planning work- 
shops, institutes, and extension courses is 
invaluable. The cooperating schools all 
operate on the premise that improved eco- 
nomic education depends ultimately upon 
the improved economic understanding of the 
teacher; it is unlikely that any in-service pro- 
gram will achieve this goal without the 
guidance and assistance of a_ professional 
economist. 


Economic Education Materials 


Most of the 12 systems have devised some 
system for the selection of texts, audio-visual 
aids, and free and inexpensive materials 
used in the in-service programs. The local 
councils and community committees which 
reflect the major economic interests usually 
assist in the selection, along with the econo- 
mist consultant, but the establishment of 
criteria is dificult. This problem has been 
simplified since the Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development at its 
convention this year adopted the report of 
its Commission on Economic Competence. 
This report sets standards for the use of ma- 
terials and for cooperation with organiza- 
tions interested in economic education. Ex- 
perience has proved to the cooperating 
schools that unless economic materials are 
used with fine discrimination in in-service 
programs the result can easily be economic 
mis-education, rather than the development 
of true understanding. 

Three of the systems have developed text- 
books and pamphlets related to the local 
economy. These have been written by mem- 
bers of the school staff, with the editorial 
assistance of the consultants. Production 
costs were at first assumed by the councils 
and community groups, but increasingly the 
school systems are assuming that burden. 
In addition, one of the systems has produced 
two film strips illuminating special projects 
in the primary grades. Still another is turn- 
ing out a teaching guide illustrated with 
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photographs of the children in action. A 
third produced a series of eight T.V. pro- 
grams which were kinescoped for general use. 
The production of materials is the late stage 
of these in-service programs, but since they 
are locally produced for particular classroom 
needs they have a tremendously accelerating 
effect on spreading economic education 
throughout the system. 


Curriculum Analysis 

Cooperating school economic education 
committees are generally composed of those 
teachers who have had workshop experience 
or who have somehow else developed special 
economic competence. Often these commit- 
tees assume the responsibility, with the 
guidance of the co-ordinator and consultant, 
for carefully analyzing the entire curriculum 
to determine where economic education can 
best be incorporated or strengthened. No 
radical revision of the curriculum has taken 
place in any of the systems. Improved or 
fresh economic concepts, understandings, and 
materials have been added to teacher guides 
and resource units as they were developed or 
revised. 

Scope and sequence charts in economic 
education have been developed or adapted 
from those produced at workshops in Cali- 
fornia, Indiana, and Ohio. These have 
proved particularly helpful in the orienta- 
tion of teachers new to the systems. 

Pilot Projects and Demonstration Units 

Two of the systems have depended heavily 
on the development of pilot projects in eco- 
nomic education. In one, volunteer teachers 
continuously carry on 20 pilot projects. 
These are evaluated by each of the teachers, 
the economic education committee, the co- 
ordinator, and the consultant. The best 
projects are duplicated for general distribu- 
tion to all teachers at the appropriate grade 
or subject level, and subsequently incor- 
porated in the courses of study. 

In one of the large systems 12 teachers 
were employed during the summer to work 
with the consultant in developing special 
economic education units. These units were 
tested by the same teachers in their class- 
rooms the following year. After revision 


they were reviewed critically by the general 
committee and adopted for system-wide use. 
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Special projects have been developed for 
demonstration before faculty meetings, com- 
munity groups, and professional educational 
organizations. The purpose of such projects 
is to demonstrate that children at any age 
level are capable of understanding the 
fundamentals of economics, so long as the 
methodology employed is in keeping with 
their developmental level, and so long as the 
teacher is himself competent in economics. 


Obviously this brief list of cooperating 
school in-service activities could be con- 
siderably extended and amplified. Basic 
course revisions that are presently being 
carried out in elementary social studies, 
civics, world history, problems of ameri- 
can democracy, and business arithmetic, 
among others, have not been mentioned. 
The use of the community as a resource 
for in-service programs is also worthy of 
elaboration. Although this account is 
incomplete, enough has been explicated 
to suggest direction to other interested 
school systems. But beyond this, certain 
of the principles operative in the Joint 
Council cooperating schools in-service 
economic education program are appli- 
cable to every area of the curriculum. 
Assuring community support through 
cross-sectional representation, explicit re- 
sponsibility for detailed coordination, 
and the direct involvement of content 
specialists is not restricted to economic 
education. A concerted effort of similar 
magnitude in any other area would 
result in equal success, if equivalent re- 
sources were available. Exigencies have 
focused attention upon economic educa- 
tion, and the Joint Council is proud of 
the resources it has helped make avail- 
able to school systems concerned with 
the improvement of this essential aspect 
of the modern curriculum. It is a slow 
process, but it has to recommend it aca- 
demic integrity and the honest serving 
of a critical educational and social need 
—the preparation of all our children and 
youth for life in this economic era. 














Problems in Improving Teacher Education 


Tue IMPROVEMENT of educational 
programs for elementary and secondary 
teachers is receiving much attention. 
Therefore, the views expressed by a 
group of 33 responsible individuals di- 
rectly involved in teacher education 
should be of interest to many others. 

The group met in connection with the 
Twelfth National Conference on Higher 
Education in Chicago on March 4, 1957, 
under the chairmanship of Irvine S. 
Ingram, President of West Georgia Col- 
lege at Carrollton, Georgia. The analyst 
was Donald P. Cottrell, Dean of the Col- 
lege of Education at Ohio State Univer- 
sity, and the recorder was Asahel D. 
Woodruff, Dean of the College of Edu- 
cation at Brigham Young University. 
The group consisted of 14 deans or 
directors of teacher education programs 
within universities, four presidents of 
teachers colleges, three professors of edu- 
cation, two assistants to presidents, two 
professors of English, two deans of 
graduate programs, a laboratory school 
director, a dean of arts and sciences, a 
state supervisor of teacher and higher 
education, the Chief, Branch of Educa- 
tion, Bureau of Indian Affairs, a head of 
a history department, a professor of art, 
and the Minister of Education of Israel. 
This list is given to indicate the scope of 
interest in the problem at this meeting. 
The views of members of this group as 
caught by the recorder should be of some 
interest to others. 


Desirable Characteristics 
The discussion took two directions 
more clearly apparent than others. The 


Asahel D. Woodruff 

Dean, College of Education 
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first led to an effort to identify some 
characteristics which could be generally 
accepted as desirable in teacher educa- 
tion programs. A sub-committee spent 
some time on this assignment and recom- 
mended the following points to the 


group: 
1. The curriculum for secondary 
school teachers should include solid 


foundation work in humanities, social 
studies, physical and biological sciences, 
fine and manipulative arts, and recrea- 
tional activities. These are considered 
essential parts of the making of a sub- 
stantial person. One or more of these 
areas might be developed to the point 
that graduate study would be possible in 
them. 


2. The curriculum for elementary 
school teachers should contain the same 
foundation work. In addition, there 
should be enough solid work in child 
development and principles of teaching 
to permit graduate study in these areas 
to be pursued successfully, and there 
should be sufficient freedom of election 
to enable the individual to reach some 
depth in a field of special personal inter- 
est. 


3. The subcommittee felt there should 
be required internship at both levels, but 
the nature of this requirement was not 


developed. 

4. There should be continuous eval- 
uation and research to determine the 
effectiveness of the various parts of the 
program, including follow-up studies of 
graduates. 


5. Planning for the curriculum for a 
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teacher should involve all departments 
which contribute to that training. 

6. There should be a planned effort 
to assist teachers in service with a con- 
tinuing program of education adjusted 
to their needs as teachers and as mature 
adults. 


To Change or Not to Change 

The second direction was perhaps 
more fundamental, although its results 
would be delayed somewhat in having 
a significant impact on educational pro- 
grams. It was initiated by the observa- 
tion that education programs have for 
some time been cycling through a fairly 
constant set of practices without settling 
down on any research-verified pattern, 
and without showing much boldness or 
originality. For example, so-called “in- 
troductory courses” come and go from 
time to time, and are coming and going 
at the same time in different institutions. 
Emphasis shifts from practical to theo- 
retical and back to practical experiences 
in waves. 

It was observed that new patterns are 
often selected on the basis of consensus, 
tradition, or common-sense judgment 
which has to operate in the absence of 
data which meet the scientific test of 
validity. Furthermore, there are some 
large and attractive ideas about what we 
should do, which are so large we have no 
very useful notions of how to put them 
into action. Consequently, effort was 
directed toward identifying some of the 
serious questions for which we need 
answers not presently available. Here 
are a few of them. 

1. Recently there have been a number 
of pronouncements to the effect that 
education is too important to leave to 
professional educators, just as it has been 
said that war is too important to leave 
to the generals. More specifically there 
seems now to be a growing conviction 
that teacher education is too important 
to leave to departments or colleges of 
education, and the conviction was 
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thoroughly at home in this group. The 
concept of widely-shared responsibility 
for teacher education, however, is far 
from being specific enough to permit 
vigorous movement in that direction. 
There are so few institutions in which 
this sort of thing has been tried that we 
face the problem of working out the 
techniques before we can work out the 
programs. How can we bring into a 
working group representatives of the 
graduate schools; all the subject-matter 
departments concerned with teacher edu- 
cation; administrators involved in hous- 
ing and other such areas which are 
affected by field experiences; representa- 
tives of personnel services and health 
services, who must speak up on selection 
programs; and others whose interests 
will begin to come to light when those 
directly in teacher education start to 
relinquish their unilateral control? This 
kind of integrated action requires a co- 
ordinating point at a higher echelon 
than that of any of the participants. 
What should this higher point be? How 
should it be determined? Should the 
college of education become just one of 
the coordinated elements or should it 
provide the leadership? How can a co- 
ordinated arrangement be brought about 
which at the same time has the good will 
of all parties and assumes its functions 
in a genuine spirit of partnership rather 
than of conquest? 


Institutions that have become involved 
in such moves have shown that there 
can be sparks or there can be light, and 
in any event, such a development does 
not blossom spontaneously but requires 
very great thought and labor. 


Until all parties to our problems are 
brought together there is no great hope 
of finding answers which are satisfactory 
to everyone. We have much to learn 
about getting the parties together. 


2. How can we raise the quality of 
those who apply for teacher education, 
and particularly of those who are ad- 
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mitted? There is some evidence to show 
that high standards attract capable peo- 
ple, but we know relatively little of a 
factual nature about trends in the level 
of ability of those who enter teaching. 
We know little about how to select 
candidates in spite of continuous talk of 
holding to high standards of perform- 
ance and personality. There is not much 
to be gained from arbitrarily established 
screening devices until we find objective 
ways of testing their effects against suc- 
cess in teaching. 

3. What are the components that make 
a good teacher? It is doubtful if they 
can be named with any real firmness or 
that we can describe the paths which 
produce those we can name. For exam- 
ple, there are widespread differences of 
opinion as to whether it is better to start 
a teacher out with heavy emphasis on 
practical experience and basic procedures 
with a vast supply of specific materials 
than to begin giving him his preparation 
by a thorough exposure to theoretical 
frameworks and principles. It is doubt- 
ful if any objective evidence can be 
brought to bear on this question. 


Components of a Successful Teacher 


One of the most frequently heard 
charges made by those who are dubious 
of teacher education programs is that 
teachers are born, not made. The ve- 
hemence with which this point of view 
is rejected by schools of education is 
rarely matched by logically compelling 
explanations of its inadequacy. The 
group noted that there may well be 
several components of a successful teach- 
er which we have not taken the 
trouble to clarify yet, and that among 
these there may be some of critical im- 
portance which are relatively resistant to 
educational effort. However, on the last 
point, even educators do not agree. For 
example, three components which were 
briefly discussed were (1) the personality 
of the individual and his ability to main- 
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tain effective relationships with others, 
(2) the teacher’s mastery of subject- 
matter and depth of knowledge of the 
kind he is expected to help others ac- 
quire, and (3) the teacher's grasp of basic 
principles of learning and teaching and 
his proficiency in carrying out the tech- 
nical processes involved in preparing and 
conducting school programs. 

As to the matter of personality, there 
was some difference of opinion as to 
whether one’s social perceptiveness and 
the quality of his personal relationships 
with others can be significantly improved 
in a teacher education program. Surely 
this is a question which should not be 
settled on the basis of opinion, but there 
is very little evidence to indicate that the 
personality of individuals is affected sig- 
nificantly by higher education programs. 
It may well be that the critics of teacher 
education have here a point on which 
their criticisms are difficult to challenge. 
We cannot answer this question with 
facts at present. 


Neither do we have a clear body of 
facts on the second component men- 
tioned above. For example, who can say 
what mathematics is needed by an ele- 
mentary school teacher, except by ex- 
pressing opinion? The same is true for 
English, social studies, and the fine arts. 
In fact, the confusion increases at the 
junior high school level. What is the 
necessary subject-matter preparation for 
a teacher of the core program? We have 
lots of opinion but little or no data 
based even on careful analyses, not to 
mention objective research. As a matter 
of fact, we are guessing at the prepara- 
tion for teachers in general education 
courses at the college level and our de- 
cisions are being made under intense 
heat in many cases. 


With reference to the third compo- 
nent, there are some vital questions we 
cannot answer. In order for a new 
teacher to make a fairly respectable start 
without insecurity or undue fumbling, 
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what are the minimal essentials in pro- 
fessional preparation? No one has any 
facts supported by data. We do not 
know when in the teacher's education or 
career the most profitable role will be 
played by (1) some sound and simple 
procedures; (2) some simple “patterns” 
to imitate, such as lesson plans and col- 
lections of source materials; (3) general- 
ized treatments of lesson planning and 
curriculum planning; (4) rigorous study 
of the psychology of learning, adjusting, 
and developing; (5) methods of study- 
ing individual children or a whole class; 
(6) a real philosophy of education, not 
just a simple point of view about main- 
taining a “democratic atmosphere” in a 
classroom; (7) a serious introduction to 
problems in special education; or (8) a 
study of the school as an institution, its 
place in the state, and the legal respon- 
sibilities and rights of those connected 
with it. 

An even more elusive question is how 
necessary each of the present elements 
of our programs will be if the mental 
ability level of candidates for teaching 
continues to rise. There is room to sus- 
pect that much of what is now being 
done has developed over years of dealing 
with a predominantly high average level 
of ability, and that some of it will be 
quite inappropriate for candidates of 
superior mental ability. Perhaps many 
institutions have already had some ex- 
perience with this. 


Gaps in the Program 

Do we have any gaps in the teacher 
education program? This question was 
asked, and almost immediately answered 
with the statement that gaps cannot 
be identified until we are better in- 
formed about essential competences and 
how to develop them. 

The development of truly productive 
programs would seem to be much more 
certain and much faster if we had fac- 
tual answers to these questions. 
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4. The widely proclaimed need for 
five years of preparation for teaching 
was discussed. It seems to be based on 
the assumption that the four-year period 
is being used about as effectively as 
possible and is still not enough. There 
is room for honest doubt about the first 
part of this assumption. The doubt de- 
pends in part on our present inability to 
test the value of our teacher education 
programs. One might well ask whether 
we have any substantial evidence as to 
the real value of existing courses in edu- 
cation. There has been a great deal of 
negative reaction from students of vari- 
ous institutions. The programs in many 
institutions lack a planned consistency 
and their sequences consist of a pre- 
scribed order in which one goes through 
certain general kinds of instructional 
experiences, each of which can be ful- 
filled by more than one course on an 
elective basis. There is a tacit admission 
in such programs that no one course has 
any known specific value. It would seem 
that undue confidence is placed on the 
power of random experiences within a 
broad field to develop an effective class- 
room teacher. Certainly in such pro- 
grams there can be no pretense that one’s 
experiences through a program of some 
20 semester hours of “education” in- 
volves steady movement through a true 
sequence of ideas leading to well-de- 
veloped concepts of learning and teach- 
ing. 

Even among the most carefully 
planned programs there is divergence of 
practice in the sequential relationship 
between courses in methodology and di- 
rect experience with children, as also 
between direct experience in teaching 
and the study of behavior and learning. 
We know a little about how much easier 
it is for prospective teachers to master 
some concepts after they have done some 
teaching, but it would appear almost im- 
possible to say with any assurance how 
much one really comes to understand 
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about psychological principles in the 
customary pre-experience course, and 
whether any of what seems not to be 
learned finally takes understandable and 
usable form for the teacher after field 
experience gives him the basis for com- 
prehending what he studied in college. 

There is more than a strong suspicion 
that teachers of teachers are violating 
some of the most fundamental principles 
they advocate to their students. These 
include (1) presentation of abstract ideas 
and materials early in the program with- 
out pragmatic backgrounds in the stu- 
dents, (2) saving of field experiences 
until the very end of the program and 
not capitalizing on them in some kind 
of culminating course which could pos- 
sibly help the student organize his earlier 
experiences on the level of principles, 
and (3) the unnatural stuffing of courses 
with both elementary and advanced con- 
tent which should really be separated by 
intervening opportunities for digestion 
and maturation. The principle of readi- 
ness appears often to be forgotten. 

The group touched briefly on the 
differential needs of elementary and 
secondary teachers to the extent of not- 
ing the fact that elementary teachers 
probably ought to be educated con- 
siderably beyond the concepts they can 
teach to children, but here too conjec- 
ture is the basis of most of the ideas we 
express. Any formula for an elementary 
teacher’s preparation in general educa- 
tion or in a field of special interest can 
do little more than reflect the best 
opinions of those who have tried to give 
the matter serious reflection. 
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Summary 


In summary, until we can find the 
value of what we are now doing, it may 
be premature to add a year to the present 
four-year program. Our resources of 
time and manpower are not sufficiently 
abundant to allow a year to be used 
without clearly demonstrated need. 

Before definitive positions are taken 
as to what constitutes the “best” way 
to prepare teachers, there must be a 
period of serious fact-finding on several 
fronts. There is a principle of learning 
that tells us there is no progress without 
knowledge of results. Changes in teacher 
education programs are fairly sure to 
move in random directions in the 
absence of knowledge of results. Even 
general evidences will not suffice to pin- 
point the practices which may be re- 
sponsible for whatever quality finally 
emerges. For the next several years 
faculties of education and their col- 
leagues in departments who share in 
teacher preparation ought to work on 
the formulation of studies from which 
can be obtained better evidences of re- 
sults than we now have. It is unlikely 
that such a complex thing as teacher 
education can be put into neat objective 
studies which will yield precise data 
comparable to laboratory studies in psy- 
chology, but fact-finding to the highest 
possible level of objectivity and validity 
should have its day in education without 
further delay. The times are too full of 
pressing problems to justify waiting 
longer or extending further our present 
untested programs in the already crowded 
years of our students. 





How It Happens 


The leaflect, “For Civic Competence—How A Bill Becomes a Law,” is the first in a 
series authorized by the Citizenship Committee and the Legislative Commission of NEA 
in September. Cooperatively prepared and published by the Commission and the Com- 
mittee, the series will have as its goal improvement of teachers’ knowledge about the 
operation of government. Single copies are free as long as the supply lasts. 











Can College Teachers Improve 
Instructional Practices? 


For MANY years much time and at- 
tention has been directed toward the 
improvement of teaching in the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools of the nation. 
Thousands of research studies have been 
undertaken to find ways and means for 
making learning more economical and 
more effective. Different types of ad- 
ministrative organizations have evolved 
and supervisory techniques have been 
refined to bring about better teaching in 
the elementary and secondary classrooms, 
both public and private, throughout the 
country. Every year hundreds of work- 
shops are held for elementary and 
secondary school teachers to help them 
improve their teaching techniques. Lit- 
erally hundreds of textbooks have been 
written, the sole purpose of which is 
to improve the practices of teachers in 
the classrooms. There is considerable 
evidence that these studies have brought 
in their wake much improvement in the 
instructional methods used in most of 
our elementary and secondary schools. 


Improvement of Teaching 
at the College Level 

Little attention has been given to the 
improvement of teaching at the college 
level, however. Traditionally, college 
teaching has consisted largely of lecture 
and recitation and, in the fields of the 
natural sciences, in laboratory practice. 
College administrators have given little 
attention to the actual classroom prac- 
tices in which their staff members en- 
gage. In a sense this point of view is not 
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unusual, for college students are expected 
to have reached an intellectual maturity 
which minimizes the importance of in- 
structional practices. 

In recent years college administrators 
have been more and more sensitive to 
the fact that learning can be improved 
by more effective teaching on the part 
of college staff members. Yet, improving 
instruction at the college level has not 
been an easy task. College teachers have 
not been subjected to the kind of super- 
vision to which teachers in the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools have become 
accustomed. More emphasis has been 
placed upon the intellectual attainment 
of a college staff member than upon his 
ability to help students learn. The re- 
sponsibility for learning, having fallen 
largely upon the shoulders of the stu- 
dent, has been of minor concern to the 
college teacher, whose primary objective 
has been to provide information and 
skills which students under his direction 
are required to master. But in more 
recent years there appears to be some 
evidence that the level of academic suc- 
cess of college students might be con- 
siderably raised by improving classroom 
practices. 


The Professional Study Committee 
Three years ago the Professional Study 
Committee at the State Teachers College, 
Indiana, Pennsylvania, undertook a pro- 
gram for the improvement of college in- 
struction. The impetus for this study 
came largely from a chance remark of a 
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student who was a participant in a panel 
appearing before the entire faculty of the 
institution to discuss ways and means of 
improving our college program. In this 
panel a student asked, “Why don’t col- 
lege teachers teach us in the way they 
tell us we are to teach others?” This 
question provoked considerable discus- 
sion among the members of the student 
panel group. Members of the panel 
pointed out that they were being urged, 
in their professional courses, to consider 
carefully the learning process, the im- 
portance of recognizing the needs, in- 
terests, and ability of pupils, and the 
importance of motivation and evalua- 
tion; yet many of these qualities of good 
instruction were completely lacking in 
their own college classrooms. 


Inventory of Teaching Procedures 


One of the initial steps taken by the 
Professional Study Committee was the 
preparation of a self-checking inventory 
of teaching procedures. The Committee 
felt that before any program for im- 
provement could be undertaken it ought 
to discover, first of all, the existing class- 
room practices of members of the staff. 
To that end, all members of the Com- 
mittee and other members of the staff as 
well reported the different kinds of 
teaching procedures which they had used 
and from these a list was prepared by the 
Committee. 


The Committee then spent a number 
of meetings in eliminating duplications, 
in consolidating practices, and in adding 
some which had apparently been over- 
looked. As the list of unselected prac- 
tices was reviewed and categorized it was 
discovered that the practices appeared to 
fall into several areas which had com- 
mon elements. The Committee then 
divided these practices into four general 
groups as follows: (1) those practices 
which had to do with instructional 


planning and the organization of learn- 
ing materials for a particular course; (2) 
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actual classroom activities; (3) pro- 
cedures used in the evaluation of learn- 
ing; and (4) extraclass activities of stu- 
dents. It was then decided to prepare a 
self-checking inventory on which each 
member of the staff would indicate (on 
five levels) his comments with respect to 
suggested classroom procedures. Each 
staff member was requested to report 
whether he had used a specific practice 
during the current college year, within 
the past two or three years, sometime 
during his teaching experience, or if he 
had never attempted to use it. He was 
also asked to state whether he felt that 
such a practice could be used to ad- 
vantage in any subject area which he 
taught. 


After these self-checking inventories 
were completed anonymously, the results 
were summarized and distributed to all 
instructors. 


Fifty-four staff members of a total of 
102 completed and returned the ques- 
tionnaire to the Professional Study Com- 
mittee. 


Instructions on the use of “A Self- 
Checking Inventory of Teaching Pro- 
cedures” were: 


1. Place a check in column | if you have 
used the particular procedure in your 
teaching this current college year. 


2. Place a check in column 2 if you have 
not used this procedure this year, but 
have used it within the past two or three 
years. 


8. Place a check in column $ if you have 
not used this procedure recently, but you 
have used it sometime during your teach- 
ing experience. 

4. Place a check in column 4 if you have 
never attempted to use this procedure. 

5. Place a check in column 5 if you feel that 
this procedure cannot be used to ad- 
vantage in any subject area that you 
teach. 


(In most cases there should be only one 
check opposite each procedure on the list.) 
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Questions posed in the inventory were: 


Area I. Instructional Planning 

Do I encourage and practice cooperative 
planning of learning activities by students 
and teacher? Do I cooperatively plan my 
learning activities with teachers of other 
subject-matter areas in order to facilitate 
correlation? 

Do I use long-term or unit plans, ie., is 
the teaching planned in units rather than as 
fragments of subject matter? Do I plan my 
subject matter material around problems, 
each of which constitutes a unit of classroom 
work? Is the subject matter arranged in 
problem solving types of activity? 

Do I keep my planning for the course 
before the group beyond the initial planning 
period? 

Area Il. Classroom Activity 

Do I have students give oral reports to the 
class? Do I require accurate use of skills 
learned in other subject fields? Do I en- 
courage students to use all available library 
materials for enrichment of their work in my 
classes? 

Do I encourage wide reading of books, 
whether assigned or incidental? Do I require 
that all conclusions to problems be drawn 
from experimental data? 

Do I encourage logical reasoning from 
both sides on controversial problems? Do I 
plan for student-led group discussions? Do 
I encourage respect for every student's 
opinion, right or wrong? Do I practice 
democratic procedures in classroom activi- 
ties? 

Do I relate my subject matter to current 
problems, especially as it applies to current 
events? Do I take the time to try to develop 
responsibility for the rights of others? Do I 
use workbooks as teaching aids? Do I use 
audio-visual aids of several types in my 
classrooms? Do I relate subject matter to 
other subject-matter fields whenever possible? 
Do I require satisfactory standards of 
language usage? 

Do I provide for and encourage additional 
classroom activities for more capable stu- 
dents? Do I provide students with lists of 
questions, answers to which would check 
and facilitate comprehension of assigned 
reading materials? Do I have panel discus- 
cusions with students as members of the 
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panel? Do I conduct class discussions of 
pertinent topics? Do I encourage the par- 
ticipation of every student in class discus- 
sions? 

Do students participate as members of 
organized committees at times? Do my stu- 
dents know and occasionally practice a 
simplified parliamentary procedure under 
their own chairman? Do I arrange for panel 
reports, debates, round-table discussions, 
symposiums, and the like? Do I make use of 
the outline method as a teaching and/or 
learning device? 

Do I provide opportunity for creative 
writing? Do I require written reports of 
observations and readings? Do I use the 
lecture method? Do I frequently use the 
blackboard to illustrate problems under con- 
sideration? Do I effectively use community 
resources, such as qualified speakers? Do I 
plan and use student trips as learning ex- 
periences? 


Area Il. 


Do I use mimeographed objective tests? 
Do I use open book tests? Do I use stand- 
ardized tests? Do I construct a new test 
each time I administer one? Do I use essay 
type tests which require analysis and judg- 
ment in addition to the reporting of facts? 
Do I return scored tests promptly to students 
for their information? 

Do I use initial exploratory tests, written 
or oral, to avoid repetition of known ma- 
terials? Do I make provision for students to 
evaluate the learning activities carried on in 
my classes? 

When the need arises, do I seek pertinent 
data such as contained in the advisee’s folder 
for guidance purposes? Do I encourage the 
evaluation of the results of creative expres- 
sion in terms of the basic principles in- 
volved? 


Area IV. Extva-Class Activities 


Do I provide opportunities for students 
to do research? Do I encourage students to 
use the interview as a learning activity? Do 
I encourage student participation in com- 
munity activities? 

Do I provide extra-class opportunities for 
creative experiences? Do I encourage and 
provide opportunities for students to explore 
further those areas of special interest within 
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the subject field? Do I provide time for the outcomes of such a study except 
extra-class conferences with individual stu- through observations and through re- 
dents? ports of individual staff members. How- 
Results ever, this technique has stimulated criti- 
The purposes of administering this al thinking by college teachers at this 
self-checking inventory were: (1) that institution and has resulted in the initia- 
the staff might discover the extent to on of many desirable classroom prac- 
which types of teaching procedures were tices which otherwise would not have 
used in the college and (2) that the been utilized. 
inventory might serve as a stimulus to College administrators who use this 
many staff members to try out classroom technique will find that it will provide 
practices which they had not previously — large dividends in sensitizing members of 
utilized. the staff to problems of classroom in- 


It is difficult to identify and evaluate struction. 
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SEEING SOUND 
by Thomas A. Chandler. 


A full-color, dramatic, completely new ap- 
proach to teaching reading. The author presents 
an unusual, thought-provoking method that en- 
ables a child to learn to read by relating colors 
to sounds. The child is taught to SEE and THINK 
sounds. Grades 1-3. Net: $1.88. 


MYSTERY OF THE GATE SIGN 
by Margaret Friskey. 


Continuity and the simplest of vocabulary, 
for youngest readers, here is an actual mystery 
story, packed with excitement from cover to cover 
—great fun for any child while he learns how to 
read. A Junior Literary Guild Selection. Grades 
Kg-3. Net: $1.88. 


3 TEACHING AIDS—ALL FREE! 
Write today for the Childrens Press Correla- 


+ tion Guide and the Childrens Press Science Guide 
: —plus the new Fall Catalog of all Childrens Press 
x - Jie titles. Learn about the remarkable “True” books 
Rig and the “I Want To Be’’ books for youngest 
° a readers, the ‘““You’’ book series for older children, 

° and the ‘“‘Hobby’’ books for all ages. 
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Built-In Creative Enjoyment 
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The Core Program In Teacher Education 


Appaacuian State Teachers Col- 
lege is now making use of a core pro- 
gram for the major part of all profes- 
sional work preceding student teaching. 
What was once seven three-quarter-hour 
courses in education and _ psychology 
taught by several different professors is 
now one eighteen-quarter-hour course 
taught in a large block of time, con- 
tinuing over a full year of study, and 
taught by the same professor. This 
change from seven courses, which often 
overlapped and too often repeated the 
same materials and activities, to one 
well-planned course did not take place 
overnight. The change has been a 
gradual one and has been going on for 
the past ten years. 


In 1947 the staff of the Department 
of Education made an extensive follow- 
up study of first-year teachers who had 
graduated from Appalachian during the 
previous year. Each beginning teacher 
was visited three times during his first 
year’s experience. During the course of 
each visit the college staff member made 
every attempt to help the first-year 
teacher and at the same time to de- 
termine the problems that the teacher 
was confronting. It was hoped that this 
process would give the staff insights as 
to how they might improve the prepara- 
tion program for teachers. The results 


1At the time this article was written, Dr. 
Wey was Dean of Graduate Studies, Appalachian 
State Teachers College, Boone, North Carolina. 
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of this study showed that in several areas 
the teacher education program, as it was 
at that time, was not meeting the needs 
of the first-year teachers. The beginning 
teachers reported over and over that 
the one thing the college could do to 
help graduates during their first year of 
teaching would be to offer more direct 
experiences with children at all age 
levels at the time the student was study- 
ing to be a teacher. They also reported 
that the professional courses in educa- 
tion and psychology too often duplicated 
certain areas of study and at the same 
time failed to touch on other areas that 
were important. 

As the results of this study were 
analyzed, the staffs of the Department of 
Education and the Department of 
Psychology agreed to consolidate some 
of the courses and at the same time give 
more attention to direct experiences for 
the students in the teacher education 
program. Student teaching was changed 
from a one-hour-a-day part-time experi- 
ence to a full-day experience lasting 12 
weeks. The students received a full 
quarter’s credit for student teaching and 
were not allowed to take any other 
course work at the time they were taking 
their student teaching. This, of course, 
made it necessary for the student teach- 
ing experience to be taken off campus 
and into the public schools. 


First Step Toward Core Program 


The final analysis of the results of 
the follow-up study of first-year teachers 























CORE PROGRAM IN TEACHER EDUCATION 


served as a basis for the first step toward 
a core program in the professional edu- 
cation sequence. At the secondary level 
the content of such courses in education 
as Principles of Education, Secondary 
Education, General Methods of Teach- 
ing, and Tests and Measurements were 
consolidated into one three-quarter 
course called The School. At the same 
time the content of such courses in 
elementary education as Principles of 
Education, General Methods of Teach- 
ing in the Elementary School, School 
Management, and Educational Measure- 
ments were placed in one three-quarter 
course and given the same name. The 
educational staff, working together, pre- 
pared a full-year course of study for the 
students at the primary level, at the 
intermediate-grade level, and at the 
secondary-school level. Classes for this 
course met one hour a day, three days 
a week, and continued throughout the 
year. Nine quarter-hours of credit were 
granted for successful completion of the 
course. 


At the same time the members of the 
Department of Psychology combined the 
several courses in their department into 
one course called The Child. At the 
secondary level, the contents of such 
courses as Educational Psychology, Psy- 
chology of Adolescence, and Mental 
Hygiene were combined into one three- 
quarter course called The Child. At the 
elementary level the contents of the 
courses known as Educational Psychology, 
Child Growth and Development, and 
Mental Hygiene were combined into a 
three-quarter course with the same title. 
This course was also divided into sec- 
tions according to the primary, elemen- 
tary, and secondary levels, and was 
scheduled in the same way as the course 
in education called The School. The new 
arrangement of the professional courses 
preceding student teaching, and also the 
full-time student teaching program it- 
self, proved to be quite successful. This 
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type of program was adhered to over a 
period of seven years. During that time 
laboratory experiences preceding student 
teaching were brought into the profes- 
sional sequence. Too often, however, 
these laboratory experiences were on a 
hit-or-miss basis, and it remained possi- 
ble for a student to start his student 
teaching without having had a well- 
planned program of experiences with 
children at different age levels. 


Final Step Toward Core Program 


In 1955 the staffs of the Department 
of Education and the Department of 
Psychology again undertook a curricu- 
lum study in connection with the pro- 
fessional sequence of courses in the 
teacher education program. Student 
teachers who were doing their student 
teaching off campus were brought back 
for Saturday seminars at which time 
they were asked for suggestions concern- 
ing the improvement of the teacher edu- 
cation program at Appalachian. A look 
was taken at other schools and a study 
was made of the literature in this area. 
Although the results of this study showed 
that the teacher education program at 
Appalachian was greatly improved over 
what it was in 1947, there was room for 
further improvement. Student teachers 
reported that their student teaching ex- 
perience was the most valuable part of 
their professional education, but felt 
that even this would have been of more 
value to them had they had more direct 
experiences working with children pre- 
vious to student teaching. They also felt 
that the year-long courses in their junior 
year, The School and The Child, could 
be made more valuable by eliminating 
some of the duplication between these 
two courses and including certain areas 
that were not covered in the courses. 

The analysis of the findings of this 
study resulted in the combining of the 
two courses mentioned above into one 
core class meeting two hours a day, three 
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days a week, for the entire school year. 
This was first tried during the school 
year of 1955-56 at the primary level. A 
professor with a background in primary 
education and psychology took 30 stu- 
dents who were studying to be primary 
teachers and taught them all the ma- 
terial formerly covered in the courses 
entitled The School and The Child. 
The course met two hours a day each 
week throughout the junior year. 
Eighteen quarter-hours of credit were 
given for this course, which was called 
A Core Course in the School and the 
Child. The course of study consisted of 
a planned series of units which covered 
without duplication what had _ been 
covered in 1947 in seven different pro- 
fessional education and _ psychology 
courses. 


Planned Program of 
Laboratory Experiences 

Included with this core course was a 
planned program of laboratory experi- 
ences which included observation in the 
laboratory schools, working with teachers 
and students in the classroom, visiting 
and working with the several schools in 
the immediate area, and many other ex- 
periences which were directly related to 
teaching. In addition, community ex- 
periences were provided for many 
students. These experiences included 
observation of children in various non- 
school situations and responsible par- 
ticipation in community activities in- 
volving children and young people. 
Each student was required as a part of 
this core course to participate in such 
laboratory experience activities at least 
60 hours during the school year. This 
requirement was over and above the 
regular class meeting time. The students 
had an opportunity to bring back to the 
class accounts of their experiences, how- 
ever. 

This experiment in the core program 
at the primary level was so successful 
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that during the school year of 1957-58 
the intermediate-grade sections of the 
courses on The School and The Child 
were also combined into a core program 
and several sections of the secondary 
courses on The School and The Child 
were combined into one course. Because 
of the lack of staff with the proper edu- 
cational background and desire to do 
such teaching at the secondary level it 
was necessary to keep several sections 
of the courses on The School and The 
Child at the secondary level separated 
during the past school year. However, 
during the school year of 1957-58 all 
sections on the primary, intermediate, 
and secondary levels were put into the 
core program. The core now includes all 
professional work except special methods 
courses and student teaching. 


Evaluation of the Core Program 


The staff and students who have par- 
ticipated in this new method of organiza- 
tion of the professional course sequence 
and also the new methods of instruction 
that are used in the core program have 
listed many advantages over those used 
previously. Whereas for the same teach- 
ing load equivalent an instructor for- 
merly worked with 60 different students 
each quarter for three quarters, he now 
has about 30 students for the entire year. 
This enables the instructor to know his 
students well and to give them attention 
based on their individual needs. 

Within this core emphasis is given to 
the place of education in American life, 
the proper objectives of education at 
each grade level, the experiences needed 
by pupils in order that these objectives 
can be met, and the organization neces- 
sary for economical and effective teach- 
ing procedures. Objectives and activities 
for each age group are planned in the 
light of existing knowledge of the 
sequence of human growth and develop- 
ment. The college students are given op- 
portunities to study firsthand the chil- 
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dren of the age group they will teach 
and to prepare materials which they can 
use during their student teaching. In 
addition to the improved course content 
the problem of a well-planned program 
of laboratory experience preceding stu- 
dent teaching has been solved. The in- 
structor of the core now plans for and 
supervises each of his students and sees 
that these experiences become an in- 
tegral part of the course content. 

The larger block of time enables the 
instructor to use in his own teaching 
more of the techniques and methods of 
teaching that he is continuously urging 
the students to use. The larger block of 
time also enables the instructor to plan 
units of work whereby resource people 
from the audio-visual aids center, the 
guidance center, the reading clinic, and 
the curriculum library may be brought 
into the classroom situation, or whereby 
the students may be taken to these 
centers. For example, the students can 
actually be taken to the audio-visual 
laboratory where they may learn how to 
do silk screening, letter making, and 
flocking of letters. Students are also 
given opportunities to work individually 
in these centers in connection with their 
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planning of teaching techniques and 
activities. 

The main problem that has confronted 
the staffs of the Departments of Educa- 
tion and Psychology in connection with 
the introduction of the core program in 
the professional education sequence has 
been the problems of scheduling students 
so that they may remain with the same 
professor for three quarters during their 
junior year. It is felt that this problem 
can eventually be solved. At first, certain 
faculty members were hesitant about 
attempting such a program. Each in- 
structor who has taught the core for one 
year has been greatly pleased with the 
results, however, and has become a sup- 
porter of the program. 

It is the feeling of the staff and of 
the students of Appalachian State 
Teachers College that this core program, 
consisting of a planned series of units 
and covering without duplication what 
was formerly covered in several different 
courses, is a definite step forward. The 
elimination of duplications—a common 
criticism of professional courses—and the 
offering of instruction in many other 
areas in themselves amply justify this 
new type of program. 





Orientation of Supervising Teachers 


[At] Moorhead State College, Minnesota, . 


. . “Supervising teachers are brought to- 


gether for an orientation session before fall-term student teachers are assigned to schools. 
Workshops are held at a time when student teachers can be responsible for classroom 
work. The teachers are treated as staff members and are given a free luncheon between 
the morning and afternoon sessions of the workshop. No fee is charged for the workshop. 
A second method available is that of offering a continuing seminar in supervision of 
student teaching. This continuing study and work session is open to all public school 
people and provides present supervising teachers with added professional preparation 
for their work with student teachers.”—Public Relations Ideas, published by the Ameri- 
can Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, Oneonta, New York; October, 1957, 
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Begin with Some of the Simpler Steps 


Tue VALUE of student teachers work- 
ing in schools and with children apart 
from the recognized school practice 
periods has been widely understood for 
a long time. Most colleges arrange that 
their students have some opportunities 
for observing children and for working 
with them both in school and out. Most 
of these schemes involve the actual parti- 
cipation of the students and have largely 
taken the place, for all its merits, of the 
old demonstration lesson. 

For some years now one or two 
lecturers in an English training college 
have experimented with the possibilities 
of groups of students teaching a class of 
children under the direction of one of 
themselves. Each student has been re- 
sponsible for the progress of a small 
group of children in a single class proj- 
ect, e.g., the production of a class poetry 
anthology and recital, a class magazine, 
a demonstration of hobbies, a series of 
natural history studies, an exhibition 
about England 100 years ago, a puppet 
show, a map of the district around the 
school. All these have been most valu- 
able in developing confidence in dealing 
with children, in illuminating educa- 
tional theory, and in acquiring certain 
teaching techniques. 


The Pre-School Practice Experiment 


These experiments, however, have 
been most successful only after the stu- 
dents concerned had been in teaching 
practice and had already faced some of 
the problems of class organization. Re- 
cently the need has increasingly been 
felt for some such opportunity before a 
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school practice, largely in order to give 
students confidence in their own ability 
to teach and to give them some ex- 
perience of knowing a small number of 
children of the age range in which they 
are interested before they are faced with 
a class of 30 or 40. A scheme has there- 
fore been devised whereby each student 
has the opportunity of teaching one or 
two children for one afternoon a week. 

Growth of confidence has been the 
keynote, but other specific purposes have 
also been in mind in the planning from 
the beginning. One has been that the 
students should learn to approach chil- 
dren with respect as persons and with a 
willingness to understand them as indi- 
viduals. Another has been to teach stu- 
dents techniques of planning and pre- 
paring lessons, of using a variety of 
materials and of testing knowledge. 
Finally the experience thus gained has 
been used to illuminate concurrent intro- 
ductory lectures in educational psy- 
chology, particularly in such topics as 
perception, remembering, and forgetting, 
and some of the simpler aspects of de- 
velopmental studies. 

The time available in a crowded two- 
year course is short, but one afternoon 
a week for six weeks has been set aside 
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for this scheme along with other time 
for students’ lesson preparation. Two 
sections with about 25 students in each 
embarked upon the plan. (The numbers 
here, of course, are too large but it was 
thought better to try to work without 
upsetting college organization and time- 
tabling too greatly.) One section was 
mixed in its interests: some students 
were interested largely in older juniors, 
some in secondary school children, and 
some were undecided. The other sec- 
tion’s interests lay entirely in the second- 
ary school. The previous experience of 
both sections was limited to a week's 
guided observation of children in one 
school at the beginning of the students’ 
college careers. Those in one section 
went on to their first school practice with 
no further experience with children be- 
yond these six weeks; students in the 
other section were able to do further 
work in schools, this time in group dra- 
matic activities with secondary modern 
school boys. 

The mixed section was able to use a 
class of “A” stream ten-and-eleven-year- 
olds in a very new junior school. Second- 
ary school opportunities, however, are 
much more limited. This is largely the 
result of the greater rigidity of the time- 
table. The secondary section was allowed 
to teach an unstreamed class of thirteen- 
year-olds in a mixed secondary modern 
school. This is a Church school in a 
century-old building with few amenities 
and it draws its pupils from the poorer 
area of the town. The headmaster is 
convinced of the value to his children of 
any new and lively experience and con- 
siders that the contacts made with the 
bright, fresh minds and gay clothes of 
the students far outweigh in importance 
what may be lost by a disturbance of the 
routine. In the new school the ordinary 
classroom was used. It was very crowded 
but there were opportunities to spill over 
into the corridor, the stock cupboard, 
and the hall. In the old school the can- 
teen was used and there was plenty of 
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A Glossary of English -Terms 
for American Readers 


College: In this case a_ teachers’ 
training college. At the present time 
most students who attend these colleges 
do so for two years. A_ three-year 
course is proposed for 1960. The stu- 
dents are residents and the course is 
both general and professional in its 
scope. 

Teaching Practice: Student teach- 
ing. Most students have two or even 
three periods of about a month during 
their two years. 

Junior School: This corresponds to 
grades 2, 3, 4, and 5. 

Secondary Modern School: Corre- 
sponds to grades 6, 7, 8, and 9. The 
children in these schools are of average 
and less than average ability. Those 
with above average ability are “creamed 
off” to a grammar school or—in Ameri- 
can terms—an academic high school. 

Stream: In many schools pupils are 
grouped into A and B classes according 
to their ability, measured usually by 
intelligence tests and attainment in 
reading and arithmetic. In larger 
schools there are C and D streams too. 

Church School: In this case a Church 
of England school. In the English sys- 
tem denominational schools receive 
state support and are in fact part of 
the state system. 

Headmaster: Principal. 

Sixth Form: The top and rather 
academically exclusive age group in an 
English grammar school. 


Time-Table: Schedule. 











room for everyone. There was a good 
deal of noise, but almost all the students 
have remarked on how little they were 
aware of it. 


Composition Lesson 


The plan in general was that the stu- 
dents were introduced to the class and 
their own particular children through 
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a composition lesson conducted by the 
lecturer. The following two or three 
weeks were given over to preparation in 
college and in subsequent weeks each 
student taught her one or two children 
a course of lessons on any topic which 
interested her, subject to the approval 
of the lecturer in charge. This freedom 
of choice was granted in order that the 
student might have confidence in a 
topic she knew a good deal about and 
had an enthusiasm for. Some chose geo- 
graphical topics, usually connected with 
places they knew well—either their own 
home areas or places abroad they had 
recently visited. Some chose aspects of 
history, usually centered upon a figure 
of heroic proportions—Shakespeare, 
Columbus, Chaucer, Florence Nighting- 
gale, Albert Schweitzer. Other topics 
dealt with Scripture, music, ballet, hous- 
ing, newspapers. A few science subjects 
were tackled, e.g., magnets, the structure 
and growth of molds, single-celled ani- 
mals. 

The introductory composition lesson 
had many purposes. It gave the students 
a chance to see the school and the possi- 
bilities it offered. They also saw and 
were introduced to their own children. 
(The brevity of this early introduction 
removed embarrassment and stimulated 
expectations.) They watched children at 
work, saw the results of their efforts, and 
observed the lecturer's use of a few 
“tricks of the trade” in the handling of 
children of this age and ability. The 
composition topics—“Day Dreaming” in 
one case and “An Adventure at Sea” in 
the other—gave ample scope for indi- 
vidual treatment and revealed something 
of the imaginative ability and literary 
skill of the children. The children’s writ- 
ten work was analyzed by the students 
under guidance and some idea of the 
level of attainment both of the class as 
a whole and of individual children was 
arrived at. Armed with this, the chil- 
dren's ages, and some other appropriate 
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information, the students set about pre- 
paring lessons. One student wrote later: 


After the first observation lesson the prepar- 
ation for teaching became much more alive. 
This feeling was caused by the fact that the 
class and one’s own particular children had 
been seen and heard and one knew some- 
thing about the atmosphere of the school. 


Background and Special Problems 

Outline plans for the whole period 
and detailed written plans for the first 
week were submitted to the lecturer, 
who gave help where it was needed. 
Each week the previous lesson was re- 
ported upon and a new lesson prepared; 
both were submitted to the lecturer. 
The last lesson included some form of 
reviewing and using what had been 
learned. At the end of the course all the 
children’s work and the student's files 
were displayed in college so that the 
whole section (and others) might see 
what had been done. In the case of the 
secondary modern school the students 
were able, after the course of lessons was 
over, to confer with the headmaster who 
gave them, verbally, a selection of fairly 
confidential information about the back- 
grounds and special problems of the 
children they had been teaching. This 
was taken as a great sign of confidence 
in them as teachers and the information 
was treated with the utmost respect and 
discretion. The questions asked revealed 
how well the students had already got to 
know their children. 

As the weeks went on certain develop- 
ments became clear. The students dis- 
covered for themselves the need to change 
and adapt their material, although no 
one was compelled actually to change a 
topic. Most found that they were trying 
to cover too much ground in the time 
available and therefore learned to select 
more carefully and purposefully. Most, 
too, discovered the need for more ac- 
curate and telling detail. 

Very many commented in their weekly 
reports on their awareness of the need to 
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relate their teaching to the background 
and experience of the children. This 
was, of course, already accepted in theory 
but the naiveté of their comments on 
discovering it to be true in practice re- 
vealed how little the idea had been really 
understood. Again and again in the 
weekly reports there is the comment that 
the children had best remembered those 
parts of the lesson in which they had 
been able to see pictures, handle speci- 
mens, or engage in some other activity— 
usually writing or drawing—of their own. 


This is a simple enough idea to the 
experienced teacher and one which the 
students were usually prepared to accept, 
but the element of surprise in their com- 
ments on finding it to be true is reveal- 
ing indeed of how barren is “method” 
teaching when unrelated to work with 
children. Students also became bolder in 
adapting material during the course of a 
lesson and in changing plans where it 
seemed necessary. This was largely the 
fruit of their easy contact with the 
children. The children themselves were 
delighted to have so many teachers and 
were friendly and welcoming. This re- 
sulted in a real readiness on the part of 
the children to talk about themselves 
and their hopes and difficulties. This 
growing trust and understanding be- 
tween students and children was greatly 
enhanced in the secondary section when 
they were able to invite their pupils to 
the college pantomine and afterwards to 
tea in their own rooms. 


Results 


What, then, are expected to be the 
long-term results of these schemes? First, 
for the children: one may object that 
the needs of the children have been lost 
sight of in the concern for progress of the 
students in their profession. It is true 
that the children were to some extent 
guinea pigs and that they will not re- 
member much of the rather ad hoc in- 
formation that was poured over them, 
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especially in the first week. On the other 
hand, many had new interest stimulated, 
e.g., the girl who developed wholly new 
standards of house decoration and who 
by the end was willing to discuss quite 
critically the furniture and fittings which 
she had begun to notice in shop win- 
dows. There were also the boys who 
were beginning to identify some of the 
instruments in an orchestra and to listen 
to music a little more knowledgeably 
and critically. The greatest gain for the 
children, however, was in the field of 
social development. Every one of them 
seemed to flourish under individual at- 
tention and, though they were often shy 
at the beginning, they were later talking 
fluently and interestingly to their teach- 
ers. It is true that the invitation to tea 
and the pantomine helped greatly here 
but even with the section where this was 
not possible, letters between children 
and students continue to be exchanged. 
Some students were invited to the homes 
of their children and some followed up 
their teaching by taking the children on 
visits to museums, art galleries, and other 
places of educational interest. 

At the end of the course each student 
was asked to write a paper discussing her 
experience and showing what she felt 
were the most important things she had 
learned from it about teaching and 
about children. From these accounts it 
would seem that the primary aim of the 
course was achieved. Almost all the stu- 
dents made the point that many of their 
fears and apprehensions had been re- 
moved. One wrote, “It was so much 
enjoyed that we look forward to our 
next experience of being with children 
as teachers.” (A good many comment 
that it will be different when they take 
on a large class but they now know that 
they can teach.) “We experienced the 
thrill of being able to interest and teach 
other people,” was the way one expressed 
it. 
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Another result of the course as re- 
vealed in lesson reports and in the final 
papers is how much each student liked 
and respected her pupils. Everyone who 
taught more than one child commented 
on their differences, and began to realize 
the enormous individual differences there 
must be in a large class. Even those who 
taught only one child gained insight into 
this problem from discussion with others 
and from the exhibition of work, and 
most of them commented on it. For one 
or two, coming to know a few children 
well has removed fears of secondary 
modern children and secondary modern 
schools. These fears and misapprehen- 
sions may have been based on ignorance 
and even class prejudice but the ex- 
perience has done much to dispel them. 
One student wrote naively but very sin- 
cerely: 


The background of these children was 
interesting, too. Many of us had not come 
into contact before with the type of back- 
ground these children had. 


Another wrote more forcefully: 


I think the main thing I learned was that 
secondary modern children are certainly 
not dull, as a great many people would be- 
lieve them to be. The children I taught 
were very intelligent and were eager to learn 
and enjoyed learning. It was a grand ex- 
perience. 

Other students commented on the in- 
telligence and friendliness of the chil- 
dren and on the practical common sense 
of the slower ones. One said: 


I had not realized before how bright the 
ten-year-old is. I found that my own knowl- 
edge had to be extended before I could 
teach in more than a superficial way. 


Most students commented on their dis- 
covery of the need for a variety of ac- 
tivity on the part of the children if 
satisfactory learning was to take place. 
Other points were made fairly frequent- 
ly. One was about the judicious use of 
praise and its part in helping children 
to gain confidence. Another referred to 
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the confidence of the teacher when deal- 
ing with a subject in which she had some 
expert knowledge, although all recog- 
nized the need to present it in a form 
that was different from the one that 
brought success in sixth form examina- 
tions. 

A number of students were impressed 

by the infectiousness of enthusiasm and 
drew the healthy, if possibly erroneous, 
conclusion that if a teacher was keen 
enough on a topic or a subject she could 
teach it to anyone. Children’s interest 
in people was discovered. Those who 
had chosen geographical topics very early 
found themselves abandoning schemes 
concerned with the climate and physical 
relief of a region for plans tk at dealt in 
the beginning with the lives of specific 
people, Norwegian farmers, French 
peasants or West Indian sugar planters. 
Some got as far as discovering children’s 
delight in finding out for themselves and 
saw how readily even fairly slow readers 
will tackle quite difficult tasks if they 
have enough encouragement and pur- 
pose. One put it quite boldly: “If a 
child can find things out for himself he 
is much more likely to remember them.” 
Another struggled to put down a slowly 
dawning new approach to teaching: 
I found that teaching is not simply a matter 
of forcing one’s own interests into a child's 
mind but an interesting fusion of the child’s 
willingness to learn and investigate and the 
teacher's powers to use these in his educa- 
tion. 


(Her expression may be clumsy but her 
meaning is clear.) Many students also 
commented on the value of a teacher 
knowing something of the children out 
of school and most felt that their own 
experience in this had been helpful. 


Evaluation 


Such a scheme as this has limitations, 
some of them serious. All feel the short- 
ness of time and realize what is lost 
through lack of continuous and sustained 














BEGIN WITH SOME OF THE SIMPLER STEPS 


work with the same children, but ad- 
ministrative problems both of the col- 
lege and the schools make this defect 
difficult to overcome. It is almost im- 
possible to venture into areas of learning 
which demand daily and sustained prac- 
tice, e.g., mathematics, a language, music, 
or a physical skill. 

Furthermore, students can give little 
thought at this stage, except at the very 
simplest level, to the value and relevance 
of what they offer to children in school. 
Later, when they have thought about 
educational aims and the principles 
underlying curriculum construction they 
may be very amused at their own choice 
of topic. 

This scheme also does little to remove 
students’ fears of the disciplinary and or- 
ganizational problems of a large class. 
These can obviously only be coped with 
in a school practice. More serious per- 
haps is that such a scheme adds little to 
a student’s understanding of education 
as a group process and of how much 
children teach each other. This again is 
something that must wait for group work 
or for a school practice. 

It is felt, however, that after such an 
experience students are equipped to face 
a first school practice to the extent of 
having successfully taught somebody 
something and of knowing, respecting, 
and liking some children of the age they 
are likely to be dealing with. They also 
know how to prepare a lesson and have 
some idea of what can and cannot be 
taught to children of their chosen age 
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range. They have some ideas, for in- 
stance, about suitable vocabulary, about 
the use of a number of teaching aids, and 
about avoiding abstractions as a starting 
point. 

One student, when asked what changes 
she would make if she were to do the 
work over again, said, “Spend less time 
at the beginning on the over-all picture 
and pass on quickly to the particular.” 
Another acknowledged her conversion to 
the necessity of using visual aids: “The 
importance of visual aids which seemed 
in previous lectures to have been made 
too much of has emerged strongly from 
this course.” 

The students are also aware of their 
class as a collection of individuals with 
individual interests, abilities, and prob- 
lems. They are able to recognize some 
of the signs of boredom, fatigue, and 
frustration, and they know the value of 
giving encouragement and praise where 
it is due. They also know something 
about the necessity for varying activities 
and giving opportunities for individual 
initiative. 

Not all these things are remembered 
when a student is first faced with a class 
of 30 or 40 children or more, but at least 
there is a basis of experience to appeal 
to and a confidence that teaching is 
worthwhile and that children are inter- 
esting, valuable human beings. The art 
of teaching can only be learned by 
practicing it and it is wise to begin with 
some of the simpler steps. 





More Librarians Needed 


It is estimated that 10,000 more librarians could be employed today—at least that many 
jobs could be filled. These jobs are highly interesting, and challenging, too . . . in 
public libraries, school libraries, college and university libraries, and libraries which 
serve industrial firms, hospitals and other institutions. Some are at U. S. military posts 
and civtian establishments throughout the world. These jobs are well paid and they 
also offer incalculable satisfactions to young men and women who have what it takes to 
be a librarian.—From a statement issued by David H. Clift, executive sercretary of the 
American Library Association, released March 16, 1958. 








Must History of Education Courses 
Be Dull? 


A FREQUENT criticism of courses in 
the history of education is that they 
are “dull” and “dry.” Having been called 
upon to teach the history of education 
course at Greenville College in the fall 
of 1955, this writer found himself in 
a particularly vulnerable position for 
similar criticism from his students. It 
seemed that such criticism would be in- 
evitable since entirely too little time 
had been spent in the study of the his- 
tory of education in his own undergradu- 
ate and graduate days. A course evalua- 
tion by.the students at the end of the 
semester confirmed his expectations, 
since the course was rated lowest among 
all of the courses taught by him. 


Rather than succumb to a helpless 
state of defeatism, the writer accepted 
the poor evaluation as a challenge and 
when asked to teach the same course in 
the summer of 1957 “went into battle” 
better armed. The success of the ex- 
perience is evidenced by a favorable 
reaction in the course evaluation by 
students which exceeded that of any 
other course taught by the writer, 
including his areas of specialization. 
How was this achieved? The answer ties 
primarily in the attempt to “practice 
what he preaches” in educational meth- 
ods courses. The writer began with the 
notion that in order for subject matter 


Edwin L. Lyle 
Professor of Education 
Greenville College 
Greenville, Illinois 


to seem interesting, students must see 
how it relates to problems with which 
they are directly concerned. One sub- 
ject which has intrinsic interest for 
prospective teachers and those already 
teaching, since they themselves have ego 
involvement in the subject, is that of 
criticism of present-day American public 
education. This was the key. The course 
was planned around a central theme, 
“A Critical Appraisal of American Edu- 
cation from a Historical Standpoint.” 


Involvement of Students 


At the outset of the course students 
became involved in the subject by read- 
ing and reporting on _ representative 
criticisms of public education. A_bib- 
liography was provided by the instructor 
in order to insure representativeness.' 
A checklist to estimate attitudes toward 
criticism of public education which had 
been developed by the writer was ad- 
ministered prior to instruction and at 
the end of the course to try to determine 
whether any significant changes occurred 
after the history of American education 
had been studied.” 


"Edwin L. Lyle, Opinions of Physicians, 
Lawyers, and College Professors in Oklahoma 
Concerning Recent Critical Judgments of Public 
Education (Ann Arbor, Michigan: University 
Microfilms, 1956) p. 99-106. 

"Ibid., p. 107-115. 
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HISTORY OF EDUCATION COURSES 


After the class became acquainted with 
the types of criticism, they were asked 
to weigh the criticism in the light 
of American educational history as they 
proceeded to study the regular course con- 
tent. Each student was asked to appraise 
one book of a critical nature toward 
public education and to present the 
critique toward the end of the term. 
One class period was devoted to presenta- 
tions by students of criticisms from cur- 
rent periodicals. Another class period 
was devoted to reports of rebuttals of 
criticisms appearing in the current 
literature. 


The course content was not spread 
out in the conventional manner over 
the entire term. Rather, longer assign- 
ments were given in order that more 
time might be devoted toward the end 
of the term to inventories, evaluations, 
and suggestions for improvements in 
public education. The last one-sixth of 
the term was devoted to these kinds of 
activities. The central theme, “A Criti- 
cal Appraisal of American Education 
from a Historical Standpoint,” even ex- 
ceeded all expectations of the instructor 
in providing students with a stimulat- 
ing, unifying, and meaningful nucleus 
around which all of their readings and 
activities were constellated. It helped 
greatly to eliminate the “lost” feeling 
which one so often experiences in the 
maze of historical data. The professor 
who had been defined as “one who talks 
in someone else’s sleep’ found the stu- 
dents alert and actively searching out 
historical information having bearing on 
the criticism.® 


One evidence of the manner in which 
the course extended itself when con- 
ducted in this way was that of the study 
of other professions such as medicine 
and law and the tracing of their climb 





‘Evan Esar (Ed), The Dictionary of Humorous 
Quotations (Garden City, N.Y. Doubleday & 


Co., 1949) p. 20. 
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to professional status. It proved highly 
interesting to the students to compare 
the development of education as a pro- 
fession with these other professions. 
Several films lended themselves very 
well to this approach. Some of these 
traced historical trends while others en- 
abled the class to gain a broader perspec- 
tive of the present-day status of public 
education. 


Attitudes of Students 


It was not possible to obtain statisti- 
cal evidence concerning student achieve- 
ment in the course as compared with 
student achievement in other courses 
taught by the instructor, but the propor- 
tion of correct responses on objective 
tests appeared noticeably high as com- 
pared with that of other tests of simi- 
lar variety constructed by him. On the 
checklist for estimating attitudes towards 
criticism of public education, there was 
an average change in responses to 16 
per cent of the items from “unfavorable” 
to “favorable” in defense of public edu- 
cation from the beginning of the term 
to the end. The responses to 4 per cent 
of the items had changed from “favor- 
able” to “unfavorable.” These changes 
were interpreted as indicating that the 
students had achieved a more realistic 
viewpoint toward American public edu- 
cation somewhat more in accord with 
the historical evidence. The students 
were informed that their response to 
attitude checklist items had no bearing 
on their grade in the course. Therefore, 
it would seem that “desire to impress 
the instructor” would have been mini- 
mized in its effect upon responses. The 
fact that there was an average change of 
16 per cent more favorable responses 
on the post-test as contrasted with the 
pre-test would seem to suggest that the 
expressed attitudes of teachers and 
prospective teachers can be changed 
through such a study of the historical 
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facts. The change of 4 per cent in an 
unfavorable direction might very well 
be a chance difference or perhaps could 
be attributed to varying interpretations 
of the items. Or, it would not be en- 
tirely desirable to rule out the possi- 
bility that the study of history of edu- 
cation resulted in a more realistic ap- 
praisal of present-day education which 
meant that attitudes were changed in an 
unfavorable direction toward certain 
conditions. 


One interesting finding was that stu- 
dents who had not studied professional 
education courses prior to this course 
showed greater degrees of attitude change 
in a favorable direction than did those 
who had had several education courses. 
The most extreme example is that of 
one girl who changed her responses to 
42 per cent of the attitude statements 
from unfavorable at the beginning of 
the course to favorable at the end of 
the course. It was she, also, who at- 
tained the highest over-all achievement 
in the class. 


It was possible to compare the stu- 
dents’ reaction to teaching in this class 
with students’ reactions to teaching in 
the class which had been taught by the 
instructor in the fall of 1955. The class 
in 1957 responded much more favorably 
to all of the items on the evaluation 
sheet than did the class of 1955. For 
example, the students were asked in one 
question: “How interesting does he make 
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the material?” The following are the 
five responses which students might make 
to the question with respective per- 
centages for the classes of 1955 and 
1957: (1) much more interesting than I 
expected, 5, 63; (2) somewhat more in- 
teresting than I expected, 16, 25; (3) 
about as interesting as I expected, 30, 
12; (4) less interesting than I expected, 
36, 0; and (5) I thought the course 
would be a bore and it is, 12, 0. It 
will be noted that 63 per cent of the 
students in the 1957 class responded 
“much more interesting than I expected,” 
while only 5 per cent responded in that 
manner in 1955. A total of 48 per cent 
of those in the class of 1955 responded 
“less interesting than I expected” and 
“I thought the class would be a bore and 
it is,” while none in the class of 1957 
checked those responses. 


Conclusions 


It would seem that about three con- 
clusions can be drawn from this study. 
In the first place the experience has 
shown that even subjects reputed to be 
“dullest” can take on new life if educa- 
tors can capitalize upon the intrinsic in- 
terests of students. Secondly, it has once 
more shown how course ratings by stu- 
dents can be used for the improve- 
ment of instruction. Third, it has pro- 
vided much more tangible evidence that 
attitudes toward public education can 
be changed in a favorable direction 
through study of historical information. 





The Library Collection 


In the academic world, books are the tools of daily living. The building of a book 
collection demands book knowledge, skill, persistence, and ingenuity. A good collection 
represents the work of many minds and hands, for the faculty members, who are both 
the most consistent and insistent of library users, share with the librarian and his staff 
the responsibility of assuring the presence of meaningful books in the library.—Flora 
B. Ludington, Books and Libraries: Tools of the Academic World (Chicago: American 
Library Association, 1958) p. 5-6. 

















Some Theory and Practice for 


High School Teachers 


T HE THEORY which guides our prac- 
tice, says Dewey in Experience and Edu- 
cation, arises in the conflict and contro- 
versy of practice. It was the conflict pre- 
vailing in a Chicago high school which 
prompted my search for a theory of 
discipline. As a classroom teacher I 
needed sounder techniques of classroom 
management. At least I needed philo- 
sophical warrant for the techniques of 
democratic classroom management I was 
attempting to use with far from satisfy- 
ing results. More than a “run-of-the- 
mill” pragmatism was needed to justify 
democratic methods in our school, where 
dictatorial methods seemed to get the 
best results. 

For theoretical support I turned to 
Dewey's Logic, the Theory of Inquiry 
and to his last work with Bentley, Know- 
ing and the Known. The theory of disci- 
pline derived from these works has 
proved intellectually satisfying and ad- 
ministratively practical—intellectually 
satisfying to an educator, for it shows the 
degree to which modern philosophy 
exists as a theory of education, and 
practical in that it helps harrassed 
teachers of the big city high school. 

It is satisfying, too, in that it shows the 
key role of education in building our 
modern world-view. For education medi- 
ates in this supreme intellectual effort 
between science on the one hand, where- 
in the scientific method originated, and 
philosophy on the other, whereby this 
world-view was formulated. The person 
of John Dewey, educator turned philoso- 


Dorothy J. Newbury 
Cornell College 
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pher, symbolizes this fact. His nine 
decades of life span the most scientifically 
productive years of two centuries; he 
used his years to produce—in the service 
of education—a modern world-view based 
on scientific method. 


"Confusion High" 


May I present Miss N. with her eighth- 
period class at “Confusion High’? 


In the four minutes between classes 35 
U. S. History I students clamber out of a 
second floor room; 35 U. S. History II's 
come tumbling in. Roman Fagenhetti 
stops at the desk to compliment Miss N. 
on her appearance and to observe that 
he is trying hard and hopes for an “A” 
in history. Then he sits down in the 
back of the room, where he talks con- 
stantly in low tones to the girl behind 
him. 

From the unit on Reconstruction after 
the Civil War, Miss N. is stressing trans- 
portation in the hope that this aspect of 
the times will have some meaning to 
boys and girls. She is about to call for a 
report on the Transcontinental Railroad, 
when Casey Lenkowski, clomping in 
later than usual, presents her with a four- 
foot map of the United States. His face 
beams as he says, “See what I brotcha.” 


The map undulates over her, the desk, 
and the ink bottle she is using as a gavel. 
Although Miss N. knows that student 
contributions to the class should be wel- 
comed, she is nearing the end of her 
rope. In the previous seven periods of 
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the day, she has taught four classes of 
history to a total of 140 restless boys and 
girls. She has handled her study hall of 
90 non-studious souls and has done her 
“lunch-room duty,” which consists of 
standing for 40 minutes by a door where 
300 boys and girls pass. She is annoyed 
at recurrent tardinesses which she is 
powerless to check, even if, at the end 
of the day, she takes the time to do what 
is expected of her—compile records of 
three tardinesses and inform the attend- 
ance office in triplicate. So she curtly 
tells Casey to sit down; then she feels 
guilty at the hurt expression on his face. 

The class takes this in by means of 
that magic power boys and girls have of 
absorbing human feelings. Miss N. takes 
advantage of their resentful silence to 
call for Silvio’s report. 

Thank heaven for Silvio. He always 
has his reports ready. But his well-turned 
phrases are interrupted three times in 
the next ten minutes by messengers who 
(1) summon Antoinnette and Delores to 
act as hostesses for the PTA tea, (2) re- 
quest a report on the number of bicycles 
owned by boys and girls in Miss N.’s 
home room, and (3) call Gloria to do 
some typing for the senior show. Re- 
hearsals for the latter, Miss N. reflects, 
will take half the class tomorrow. Is she 
to cover the Civil War through the 
United Nations at this rate? 

Before Silvio gets the gold spike 
driven, Miss N. has added an interrup- 
tion of her own: “Joe Pienta, will you 
please stop talking to Geraldine and take 
some notes on this report. You'll want 
to discuss it with Silvio.” 

Joe and Geraldine, in front seats, 
temporarily cease their low conversation 
and pick up their pencils. The “discus- 
sion,” however, is confined to one obser- 
vation: “Can't pound on gold,” says 
Anthony Tufo. “Too soft.” 

Seeking to relate learnings to current 
problems, Miss N. abandons this unfruit- 
ful observation for consideration of the 
importance of railroads in the building 


of Chicago. “Today we have 8,000 miles 
of track within our city. Enough to cross 
the United States almost three times,” 
she says, alert to develop their quantita- 
tive concepts. “Casey, thumbtack your 
map to the bulletin board and, Roman, 
take the pointer and show us Chicago, 
the railroad center.” 

Casey is pleased, as he adds his map to 
the 35 already crowded into the room. 
But Roman—who aspires to the “A” in 
history—is not so happy. His pointer is 
groping along the Mississippi River. 
Miss N. guides his pointer, hopes he 
isn't too embarrassed at his inability to 
find his city on a map and reflects that 
she'll have to re-teach map skills. 


Angie's Report 

Angeline Barca’s big eyes are appre- 
hensive. The class time is going and 
she fears there'll be no time for her 
report. Her round face shines like a 
sunrise as Miss N. says, “Now Angie is 
going to tell us about the man who was 
president after the Civil War. Will you 
please open your notebooks and take 
down the main points.” 

“The man I am going to report on,” 
says Angie, the coolness of her musical 
voice quieting the room, “is the one who 
got to be president because he was a 
good general in the Civil War. His 
name” (here she pauses, slows her tempo 
and rolls out the words in perfect iambic 
rhythm) “was Ulysses Simpson Grant. 
Now of course we would never want to 
call him anything like that. So I’m going 
to call him ‘You-lees’.”’ 

This announcement is soberly received 
by the class. It seems to strike the stu- 
dents as an excellent idea. Angie has 
their complete attention. “Now You-lees 
was a pretty good general. So they 
elected him President. But You-lees 
didn’t make a very good president. There 
were lots of crooks around him and You- 
lees didn’t seem to know how to tell the 
honest ones from the ones _ that 
weren't. P 
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SOME THEORY AND PRACTICE 


For five minutes Angie goes on, re- 
peating the name “You-lees” in every 
sentence, holding the rapt attention of 
the class. Miss N. is at first seized with 
an almost uncontrollable impulse to 
laugh, but she realizes that no one in the 
room shares with her the humor of the 
situation. She feels keenly the gulf be- 
tween the mindset of teacher and pupils. 
She realizes that Angie has wrought a 
miracle. These things do happen in her 
class. In spite of the shouts and the dust 
now coming up from the ball field, in 
spite of the interruptions and_ the 
presence of students who can’t even lo- 
cate Chicago on the map, here is a class 
listening seriously to a sympathetic re- 
port on the administration of a well- 
known president, one You-lees. 

The spell continues even after Angie 
sits down. Silvio leads off with a ques- 
tion to Angie. Even several of the 
perennially silent ones venture into a 
little discussion on the character of You- 
lees. Angie has saved the day. 

But it is not always so in Miss N.’s 
class. There are days when accumulated 
interruptions from inside and outside 
the classroom plus repeated demonstra- 
tions from the pupils of the inadequacies 
—indeed one feels like saying the lack—of 
previous learnings, these along with the 
ever present pressure of trying to cover 
subject-matter all too frequently cause 
Miss N. to give up. 

And when she “gives up,” she “cracks 
down.” “Open your books,” she says, 
“and write out the answers to the first 
five questions at the end of the chapter.” 
Though many of them have sixth-grade 
reading ability, they'll encounter such 
statements as this in a text more suited 
to college professors than to boys and 
girls: “Inheritance in the colonial period 
was characterized by processes evolved in 
England such as the right of primogeni- 
ture and entail.” 

On such occasions, in the pin-drop 
silence, Miss N. looks across the hall 
where Mr. Baldwin, a pedagogue of the 
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old school, rules over silence and punc- 
tuality. His discipline, based on force, 
is symbolized by his calling classes to 
order with a military “tenshun.” Per- 
haps he is right. 

On the day saved by Angie, Roman 
stops again by the desk after class. “Miss 
N., you know that movie you showed us 
last week about the occupation of 
Poland? A kid in our neighborhood just 
came over from there. I showed him my 
phonograph and played records for him. 
He said he wished he could work and 
maybe buy one. So I gave him mine and 
some records. We got television anyway. 
Well, so long. See ya tomorra.” 

He has no map skills, reflects Miss N., 
but perhaps he should have an “A” in 
character. 

Evaluation 

Now what guidance for Miss N. can be 
found in a theory of discipline derived 
from the works of Dewey? One learns 
first some characteristics of the learning 
process. 

Regarding control, one learns that 
force is not educative; that, since control 
is social and non-compulsive, the child 
must share in his own discipline. The 
powers of the child must be used in 
effecting control. 

Regarding subject-matter, one learns 
that it must be manipulated, not for 
the sake of learning it, but for the child’s 
own personality growth. Academic 
learning cannot be considered as separ- 
ate from character education. One learns 
that subject-matter must be different for 
the child from what it is for the teacher, 
the levels of difference corresponding to 
the stages of inquiry. This eliminates 
cover-the-text methods, when texts are 
reports of knowledge. 

Regarding motivation, one learns that 
the child must have a purpose in his 
learning which will lead to his finding 
a problem. Purpose arises out of his own 
action; it is a consciousness of his action 
and a use of this consciousness to choose 
future action. 
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A study of Dewey's theory of inquiry 
yields some telling directives for evalua- 
tion. In this area Miss N. has her general 
problem. It concerns her appraisal of 
her own work, measured in the accom- 
plishments of her pupils. It is a problem 
of her own morale. 

Morale finds its basis in science. Miss 
N.’s classroom management is given a 
fundamental underpinning in the scien- 
tific method. Realization of this creates 
her morale. At the outset of the study 
her morale was weak because she could 
see no consistency between her methods 
and the circumstances of school and 
classroom. Consistency seemed rather to 
bless Mr. Baldwin. But now Miss N. 
has a clear field. If control in discipline 
is not force, then the methods of Mr. 
Baldwin are not educative. If the child 
must share in effective discipline, then 
the democratic classroom is the classroom 
of learning. Miss N. gains faith in what 
she is doing for she sees a consistency 
between what she does and what science 
shows to be the enduring processes of 
life, growth, and thinking. 

Relative standards of evaluation are 
necessary. If Dewey's theories of growth 
and inquiry represent the scientific 
method, then the sort of action for which 
they provide a plan is education. This 
being true, the first value of such action 
lies in its methods rather than in any 
particular effects which may be spoiled 
by particular difficulties. In a sense the 
value of a progressive teacher's efforts 
are in direct proportion to the difficulties 
encountered. Dewey has said it is the 
function of a school to refine and purify. 
One progressive teacher in the wilder- 
ness of Confusion High cannot fail to 
refine and purify to an extent. Showers 
of blessing are not so significant in the 
promised land as the few drops that fall 
on the desert. Refinement and purifica- 
tion must be matters of degree. Miss N. 
must accept a standard of evaluation 
relative to the difficulties of her situa- 
tion. This adjustment should improve 
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her morale as well as alter her tech- 
niques of teaching and evaluating. 


Evaluation of present growth ties to- 
gether character education and the learn- 
ing of academic skills. Roman's “A” in 
character is not to be weighed against 
his inadequacy in map knowledge but is 
to be taken as an indication of his 
personality growth—a growth in which 
academic learnings as well as traits have 
a functional part. 


Day-by-day evaluation cannot always 
be in terms of fixed and specific objec- 
tives, nor can these hold for an entire 
class. Specific objectives must be viewed 
as problems to be worked toward rather 
than as starting points in learning. If 
Miss N. had viewed objectives in this 
way, she would have recognized that 
Casey’s map might provide problem ma- 
terial for him and his group, that 
Roman's problem—the understanding 
and helping of displaced persons—had 
already been solved, and that both prob- 
lems had arisen through learning situa- 
tions in her history class. 


Day-to-day evaluation must be done in 
terms of tentative aims. Aims arise out 
of the free growth of one’s experience 
and direct one’s further experience. Miss 
N.’s aim now, since her experience in- 
cludes a study of the process of inquiry, 
is personality growth for her students. 
Her evidence that such growth has taken 
place is the emergence of purpose in the 
students, purpose which controls future 
action. Except contingently and tenta- 
tively, she can have no more specific aim 
than this at the outset. For her be- 
ginning aim is nothing more than a 
suggestion to herself as to how to observe 
the pupils, look ahead, and choose pos- 
sible learning situations. As the learning 
situation develops for each pupil, her 
aims—or suggestions to herself—will be- 
come concrete and specific: how to get 
Casey to use his map in group work, how 
to get Roman to share his attitude of 
helpfulness with his girl friend in a way 
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that will overcome her indifference, and 
so forth. 

Miss N’s specific difficulties could be 
identified as chiefly these: (1) interrup- 
tions, which discourage attention and 
interest; (2) the diverse background of 
the pupils, which renders communica- 
tion difficult; (3) the wide breach be- 
tween the background of the teacher and 
of the pupils; and (4) subject matter not 
suited to the pupils. 

If one learns as one grows, then prob- 
lems must be found which correspond to 
the pupil’s needs. These problems must 
be expressed in a vocabulary comprehen- 
sible to the pupils. Textbook language 
must be translated into pupil's terms. 
This is what Angie did in her report on 
“You-les.” 

Miss N. could use the subject matter 
of United States history and meet the 
above specifications if she would 
abandon the “cover-the-text” objective 
and if she would present material at the 
pupil’s level of reading and _ interest. 
Pupil interest could be achieved by 
planning the course as biography of 
famous Americans. 

Personalities and moral problems, the 
problems of daily life, could be stressed. 
Biographical material at easy reading 
levels is available; if the pupils are given 
a chance to talk about the material, they 
will put it into their own terms. Their 
interest should be aroused by moral 
questions arising from the biographical 
context, for these are matters of concern 
to adolescents. Angie’s successful report 
was built on a content of personality 
and moral issues put in terms that 
belong to youth. 

The need for talk demands that the 
attempt to conduct the class as one whole 
should from time to time yield to its 
organization into smaller groups. Op- 
portunity to talk in these groups should 
minimize the pupils’ disposition to be 
distracted by interruptions. Group or- 
ganization has added advantages. The 
pupils’ opportunity to do some of the 
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planning in their own groups could turn 
diversity of background from a liability 
into an asset. This pupil planning 
should also lessen the difficulty presented 
by the breach between backgrounds of 
the teacher and the pupils. Group or- 
ganization would give more freedom of 
bodily activity as well as more oppor- 
tunity to talk. This in turn should 
stimulate more out-of-class activity re- 
lated to the group-learning situation— 
such contributions from their personal 
lives as Casey’s map and Roman's report 
of his kindness to the “displaced person.” 

In her planning of this history course, 
Miss N. now takes a general aim, per- 
sonality growth, as her starting-point. 
The content she chooses is in itself a 
general statement of her aim: American 
personalities in growth situations. Spe- 
cific behaviors are taken to evaluate 
progress toward accomplishment of the 
aim. Problems are thought of as differ- 
ing from pupil to pupil, and their ap- 
pearance is eagerly looked for, as it con- 
stitutes evidence that learning is pro- 
gressing. 

As to interruptions, if schools are to 
refine and purify, administrators must 
guard against allowing the school to be- 
come a catch-all for the various subject 
matters, techniques, and theories of our 
confused and complicated adult society. 

In concluding this excursion into 
epistemology for the sake of classroom 
practice, let us observe that we have tied 
together values and science. Dewey has 
said that the relationship of these two 
is one of the main concerns of his 
philosophic writings. We have taken 
discipline, a value problem, and solved 
it in the context of inquiry. As tenuous 
a value as teacher morale has been shown 
to be created by use of the scientific 
method. Faith is created from knowl- 
edge in this teacher’s case, and character 
is shown to be one with academic learn- 
ings. These are logical outcomes of a 
transactional method, as developed in 
Knowing and the Known. 











Professional Requirements in Programs 
for the Preparation of 


High School Teachers' 


EnucaTors concerned with the 
secondary schools are not at this moment 
in a situation conducive to a searching 
analysis of their own behavior or of their 
own situation vis-a-vis their society. They 
are painfully spotlighted—skewered al- 
most—by the concentrated critical atten- 
tion now focused upon the American 
schools. In such a situation it is difficult 
to e.amine oneself carefully, objectively, 
within a broad rather than a restricted 
context. Yet the profound and trou- 
bling questions implicit in the topic of 
this paper, “The Professional Require- 
ments in Programs for the Preparation 
of High School Teachers,” must be seen 
within a broad framework and in some 
adequate perspective, otherwise delibera- 
tions about them will develop into auto- 
matic and defensive reactions against 
painful pressures rather than into a 
constructive program based on _fore- 
thought and wisdom. 


The problems discussed in this paper 
are not unique to education. They are, 


"The first section of this article was prepared 
as a working paper for participants in the 
Thirteenth Annual National Conference of the 
National Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards, at Bowling Green 
State University, Bowling Green, Ohio, June 
24-28, 1958. 


Morris L. Cogan 

Graduate School of Education 
Harvard University 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


rather, generic to the larger problem of 
education for professions. Every pro- 
fession is deeply concerned about the 
formal pre-service preparation of its 
practitioners. This is a natural and 
continuing concern for men of con- 
science who are daily called upon to 
provide vital personal service to their 
fellow men. 

It may be possible, therefore, to achieve 
some perspective about the education 
of future teachers if it is recognized that 
doctors and engineers and lawyers are 
also deeply troubled about the curricu- 
lum designed to prepare them for prac- 
tice. They too wrestle with problems 
of the quality of their professional 
courses, with the relation between 
theoretical and practical studies, with 
the internship, the apprenticeship, and 
the clerkship, with the problem of the 
ratio of professional courses to general 
and special courses. None of the profes- 
sions are entirely at ease with what they 
are now doing; most of them have been 
at one time or another as mercilessly 
criticized as education now is; and most 
of them have profited from the criticism 
to improve their preparatory programs— 
as did medicine after Flexner’s report. 

Lay and professional censure of the 
professional courses required for teach- 
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ing in the secondary schools has been 
occasionally strong and pungent, occa- 
sionally feeble, but it has never stopped 
entirely since the establishment of 
teachers colleges. While educators must 
not be panicked into action designed 
solely to placate the critics, they must 
take serious note of what critics say, 
in order to improve their professional 
practice. Therefore it would be wise to 
attempt to stand off from the stresses of 
the present moment and examine the 
internal and external criticisms of the 
education of teachers in the hope of 
finding in them some productive bases 
for the improvement of the professional 
programs designed to prepare high 
school teachers. But first it is necessary 
to know certain facts about existing 
practices in setting up the requirements 
of these programs. 


Professional Requirements 
in Collegiate Programs 


What is the truth about the frequent 
allegations that professors of education 
abuse their power by setting up college 
curriculums so overburdened with trivial 
and repetitious professional courses that 
the students preparing to teach in 
the secondary schools complete their 
undergraduate work with serious defi- 
ciencies in general and special (subject- 
field) education? Some of the connota- 
tions of these accusations will be exam- 
ined in the concluding portion of this 
paper; the immediate concern will be to 
pin down some dependable information 
about the simple quantitative relations 
existing (1) between the required profes- 
sional credits and the total requirements 
for the bachelor’s degree, and (2) be- 
tween the credits in practice teaching 
and the required professional credits. 
The latter information is considered im- 
portant to an understanding of present 
conditions because practice teaching 
almost invariably constitutes a substan- 
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tial proportion of the required profes- 
sional credits and _ because practice 
teaching has generally escaped the sharp 
criticism to which other education 
courses have been subjected.? 

It is customary, in dealing quanti- 
tatively with collegiate course require- 
ments, to use a unit of course credit or 
semester hour in tabulating the data. 
This practice has been abandoned in the 
present instance in order to provide a 
consistent base for the computations. 
Since the statement that the number of 
semester hours of required practice teach- 
ing in a given college is six does not 
indicate whether this represents 6 of 30 
hours or 6 of 21 hours of the total pro- 
fessional course requirements, all infor- 
mation provided about course require- 
ments will be given in percentages of the 
total requirements or percentages of the 
professional requirements. The means 
of these percentages among the colleges, 
the range of scores in the sample, and 
the range of the central 60 per cent of 
the distributions will be indicated. 


The population to be sampled is all 
the colleges and universities in the 
United States engaged in the preparation 
of high school teachers. The source of 
the data is the catalogues of the institu- 
tions. All of the research was done in the 
library of the Harvard Graduate School 
of Education, which makes a policy of 
requesting catalogues from institutions 
approved for teacher education by the 
national and regional accrediting asso- 
ciations. The sample of catalogues con- 
sulted amounted to 114, of which 4 
were treated separately as offering 
five-year rather than four-year programs. 





*It is interesting to speculate that practice 
teaching remains largely unscathed because of 
the traditional support it draws from the estab- 
lishment in the Middle Ages of an apprentice- 
ship as a prerequisite to the license to teach, 
as well as the support derived from the in- 
controvertible common sense of the clerkship 
in law and the internship in medicine. 
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Approximately 300 institutions were 
accredited in 1956, and since some of 
these do not offer programs for the prep- 
aration of high school (upper secondary) 
teachers, it may be fairly said that the 
data are derived haphazardly (rather 
than randomly) from among the cata- 
logues available at the library of the 
School of Education, and that the 114 
publications consulted probably repre- 
sent about one-third of the institutions 
offering preparation for high school 
teaching which were accredited during 
1955-1958. Most of the catalogues bore 
dates between 1956 and 1958. The 
library listed catalogues for about 135 
institutions, and data were obtained from 
114. 


The method followed was to search 
each catalogue for a description of the 
programs offered, and to list the total 
number of credits required for the 
bachelor’s degree, the number of re- 
quired professional credits, and the num- 
ber of credits in supervised practice 
teaching. In perhaps 70 per cent of 
the catalogues the statement of these 
requirements was clear and unequivocal. 
A few catalogues were incomprehensible 
and were ignored. Where courses were 
listed without reference to the depart- 
ment responsible for the instruction, 
the course descriptions were consulted 
in order to determine whether the course 
was to be classified as professional edu- 
cation or not. For example, courses 
titled simply “Psychology X” were 
classified only after an examination of 
the course description. In a few in- 
stances it was necessary to make an 
educated guess. Where no clues were 
offered as to the pedagogical or non- 
pedagogical orientation of courses, the 
catalogue was eliminated from _ the 
sample. 


It should be made clear that almost 
without exception the requirements for 
professional courses are the minimum 
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requirements. The data do not, there- 
fore, represent the increment that is 
made possible by the election of pro- 
fessional courses above the required 
minimum. The courses most commonly 
included in the minimum seemed to fol- 
low a fairly stable pattern in most of the 
institutions. They included (1) super- 
vised practice teaching, (2) special 
and/or general methods of teaching, (3) 
educational psychology, with some em- 
phasis on adolescent growth and de- 
velopment, (4) history of education or 
the history of educational ideas, (5) 
orientation to education, with some em- 
phasis on the relation of the school to 
society. 

The colleges and universities repre- 
sented in the data are located in 39 states 
and the District of Columbia. These in- 
stitutions were classified in five categories 
that seemed likely to reveal differences 
among various types of institutions, if 
such differences do exist in respect to 
the required professional courses. The 
assignment of the institutions to the cate- 
gories was made on the basis of criteria 
for classification provided in the Educa- 
tion Directory (1956-57), Part 3, “Higher 
Education,” issued by the Office of Edu- 
cation, U. S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. In Table I the 
descriptions and designations of the 
Directory are retained.’ 


Results 


In Table I the data on the amount of 
professional work is taken in terms of 
the percent the required professional 
credits are of the total number of credits 
required for the degree; the figures on 
the credits for required practice teach- 
ing represent the per cent the practice 
teaching is of the total number of re- 
quired professional credits. Thus, a 
hypothetical school requiring 120 credits 
for graduation, including 20 credits of 


®p. 1-2. 
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TABLE I 


SUMMARY OF PROFESSIONAL COURSE CREDIT REQUIREMENTS IN TEACHER 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS OF 114 INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 



















































Range 
Type of Range 
of Total > middle | of 
Institution * | 60% of | Col. 6 * 
Col. 3° prof. | 
credits | 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
oO oO oO. c C 
/0 “/€ c c c 
d, Teachers colleges, 
public 17 20 15-32 | 18-20 34 17-48 
é, f, ds 
Liberal arts colleges, 41 18 13-26 16-20 29 12-47 
public 
private 12 | 19 13-25 | 17-23 26 20-35 
k, Universities, public! 29 18 14-27 | 16-20 29 17-45 
private 11 21 14-33 19-23 24 17-35 
SUBTOTAL 110 19 13-33 16-21 29 12-48 
5-yr. prog. 
Pub. univ. 1 17 24 
Pub. univ. 1 20 38 
Priv. univ. 1 15 23 
Priv. univ. 1 17 25 
TOTAL 114 








« d, public—primarily teacher preparatory; ¢, f, j, public and e, f, j private—liberal arts and general and teacher pre- 


paratory, including institutions with one or two professional schools; k, public, and k, private - 


liberal arts and general 


with three or more professional schools, including institutions organized as universities; 5-year program, public; 5-year 


program, private. 


bNumber of institutions of each type. ‘Average per cent of required professional credits to total required for the degree. 
4 Range of per cents of required professional credits to total required for the degree. ¢ Range of per cents in the middle 
60 per cent of Column 4.‘ Average per cent of required credits of supervised practice teaching to total required profes- 


sional credits. * Range of per cents of Column 6. 


professional work, of which 5 are for 
practice teaching, would be recorded as 


requiring 17 per cent (20) professional 


work, of which 25 per cent(3] is in prac- 
tice teaching. 

First of all, how much reliance may 
we place in these data? Of the 114 in- 
stitutions in the sample, 98 (86 per 
cent) are accredited by the National 


Council for the Accreditation of Teacher 
Education. Thus the sample may be con- 
sidered representative of these accred- 
ited institutions, since the sample of 
98 would constitute about 32 per cent 
of the total number of NCATE institu- 
tions. Therefore it would perhaps be 
justifiable to say that the data in this 
paper could with not too much danger 
be generalized to the secondary programs 
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of accredited institutions. 

The outstanding impression gained 
from an examination of the data pre- 
sented in Table I is that essentially there 
is a great similarity among all five 
types of institutions in the per cent of 
credits allotted to the professional pro- 
gram of the future high school teacher. 
There is, without question, a very wide- 
spread idea—among educators as well 
as laymen—that the teachers colleges re- 
quire an inordinate amount of profes- 
sional work in the program of the four- 
year undergraduate studies. Many off- 
hand guesses made by educators and lay- 
men about the per cent of professional 
course work required in the teachers 
colleges range from “two-thirds” to “very 
heavily loaded” and “about twice what 
the private liberal arts colleges and the 
private universities require.” Yet, if we 
may believe the evidence of the cata- 
logues, the simple truth appears to be 
that in the teachers colleges the mini- 
mum _ professional requirements for 
prospective secondary teachers are about 
the same as the demands made by other 
private and public institutions, and that 
these demands represent a substantial de- 
crease in such courses, contrary to the 
popular belief that they are increasing. 
About 16 to 21 per cent of the course 
work is devoted to professional courses, 
and about 30 per cent of the profes- 
sional course work consists of practice 
teaching. Thus the requirements for 
secondary school teaching probably come 
close to representing a minimum rather 
than a maximum of professional re- 
quirements as compared to the require- 
ments in other professions in which the 
basic preparation is commonly com- 
pleted in the undergraduate colleges. 


If the four five-year programs reported 
in Table I should happen to be represen- 
tative of the range of five-year pro- 
grams, then the pattern of minimal prep- 
aration for high school teachers seems to 
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be fairly well stabilized in accredited 
institutions throughout the nation. In 
sum, there is, on the evidence of the 
catalogues, not much reason to put any 
faith in the widespread claim that the 
educationists in the colleges have built 
themselves a lush empire of over- 
elaborated education courses and are re- 
quiring their undergraduate students to 
take large numbers of these courses. In- 
deed, when one stops to consider that 
many of the most competently taught re- 
quired courses, e.g., educational psy- 
chology, educational history, and educa- 
tional philosophy, are very closely re- 
lated to comparable general education 
requirements in psychology, history, and 
philosophy, then the picture of an 
enormous overelaboration of required 
courses would seem to be a very inac- 
curately drawn picture of the situation 
in most of the accredited institutions 
preparing high school teachers. 


To What Uses? 


If the situation is in reality what 
it appears to be from an examination of 
the catalogue descriptions, then to what 
uses may this information be put? Should 
it be used to correct a common misappre- 
hension and to show that the professors 
of education are unjustly accused of 
professional empire-building? To do this 
alone, or to use the information to the 
discomfiture of critics would be a serious 
error. 

Like most criticisms heavily perme- 
ated with emotion, the accusation of a 
simple quantitative overemphasis on pro- 
fessional courses carries in its train 
multiple connotations. Among these are 
implications of qualitative deficiencies 
not only in the professional courses but 
in the scholarship and general intellec- 
tual attainments of the professors them- 
selves. This is another way of saying 
that if the number of credits in pro- 
fessional education were again to be cut 
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below the present very modest require- 
ments, it would probably scotch, not 
kill the criticisms, because beneath 
them lies a deep and continuing doubt 
about the right of such education courses 
to exist at all in the curriculum. 


What is the basis for these sentiments? 
There is a strong feeling (1) that the 
professors of education have claimed too 
much for the science of education and 
have produced little in the way of iden- 
tifiable improvement of instruction, (2) 
that they themselves have questionable 
general education and scholarly attain- 
ments, and (3) that the courses they 
offer not only fail to strike a reason- 
able balance between theory, practical 
professional application, and cook-book 
how-to-do-it lore, but that the courses 
and the texts are repetitious, derivative, 
and trivial. 


The evidence for and against such 
claims should be examined carefully, per- 
haps most carefully by educators. But 
before this is done, perhaps a nettling 
question must be asked: In a period 
when the prestige of the professor is 
high and rising, why is the prestige of 
the professor of education so low? Why 
do so many laymen and teachers depre- 
cate courses in education, yet look with 
admiration at the secondary schools of 
Australia, England, Germany, France, 
and Russia, whose teachers almost uni- 
versally take more courses in education 
than the teachers of the United States? 
In Australia the universities offer educa- 
tional psychology, practice teaching, 
history of education, general methods, 
special methods, professional ethics, 
speech training, and so on.‘ In England 
the teachers for the grammar (secondary) 
schools, who often are prepared at the 


‘The Training of Teachers for Government 
Primary and Secondary Schools in Australia, 
Bulletin No. 29 (Sydney, Australia: Common- 
wealth Office of Education, March, 1957). Re- 
vised. 
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university departments of education, 
normally study the secondary schools as 
an institution, principles of teaching, 
educational psychology, educational phi- 
losophy, and do practice teaching. For 
the (secondary) modern schools the pro- 
fessional preparation of the teacher is 
even more extensive.’ And so it goes 
for France® and for Russia,? where one 
section of the curriculum for the prep- 
aration of teachers is devoted to the 
professional-pedagogical __ studies. In 
all of these countries the secondary 
school teacher is highly respected. 


There is, then, apparently no neces- 
sary and inescapable connection between 
professional pedagogy and low public 
esteem, nor is there an_ irreconcilable 
conflict between courses in pedagogy 
and courses in general and special educa- 
tion; nor is there any apparent reason 
for so great a. difference in prestige as 
appears to exist in the United States 
between professors of education and the 
professors of other studies. 


Quality of Professional 


Courses 


To return then to our original ques- 
tion, to what conditions is the low estate 
of professional courses in education 
attributable? It seems likely that many 
professors of education, having made a 
persistent claim to a science of education, 
have purchased a double opprobrium. 
Having allied themselves so closely with 
the behavioral sciences, they suffer from 
the general skepticism, even disillusion, 
with which many laymen, physical 
scientists, and humanists have come to 
view these new sciences. And worse and 
worse for educators, not only do they 





°C. A. Richardson, H. Rule, and H. E. Snyder, 
The Education of Teachers in England, France, 
and the U.S.A. (Paris: UNESCO, 1953) , passim. 

*Tbid. 

"UNESCO, World Survey of Education (Paris: 
UNESCO, 1955), p. 634. 
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carry their share of whatever depreca- 
tion there may be of the behavioral 
sciences, but they are often denied the 
comforts of fellowship with the beha- 
vioral scientists, who view most edu- 
cators as indiscriminately and incompe- 
tently eclectic within these sciences. 
But these ills are perhaps easily borne 
since they are certain to pass as soon 
as education succeeds in integrating 
the disjunct segments of its discipline 
or else succeeds in persuading historians, 
philosophers, sociologists, psychologists, 
and anthropologists that the study of 
education has a legimate place among 
the profoundest concerns of these 
disciplines, and that scholars who ignore 
education set a snide and artificial 
circumscription upon their work that 
must eventually lame it. 


Beyond this, however, the colleges of 
education must look carefully to them- 
selves. Substantial responsibility for 
their low prestige rests upon themselves 
and the cure for many of their ills is 
in their own hands. Much of the general 
disparagement of their efforts derives 
from common practices observable in the 
recruitment, selection, and training of 
collegiate instructors in education. A 
major weakness arises from a crass over- 
valuation of public school teaching ex- 
perience as a qualification for colle- 
giate instructors. Furthermore, the cause 
of scholarly competence is badly served 
because many professors of education, 
drawn from the public schools and un- 
initiated in the rigors and the meticu- 
lousness of a scholarly discipline, become 
unwitting dilettantes, handling in super- 
ficial fashion concepts from sociology, 
political philosophy, and psychology. 
In addition, many instructors in schools 
or departments of education are asked 
to teach courses in educational philos- 
ophy, history, and psychology, in spite 
of their obvious lack of scholarly prep- 
aration in these fields. 
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If schools of education are to find 
some remedy for such instruction they 
will have to give scholarly criteria at 
least equal priority with public school 
experience. Collegiate teaching is not 
high school teaching, nor can _ high 
school teachers, no matter how excellent, 
be indiscriminately translated into col- 
lege professors. That this danger is 
genuine is demonstrated by the findings 
of a national survey of the origins of 
new college instructors in 1955-57. A 
research bulletin of the National Educa- 
tion Association, published in February, 
1958, is the source of the following 
quotation: 


The non-public universities and most of 
the non-public colleges drew fully one-half 
of their new teachers from graduate school 
.. « but the teachers colleges took only 3 of 
every 10 new teachers (29.4 percent) directly 
from the graduate schools. 

Next in popularity as a source of supply 
was the corps of high-school teachers. The 
non-public universities largely ignored this 
source (with only 6.6 percent), but the 
teachers colleges recruited almost 4 of every 
10 new teachers (37.6 percent) directly from 
the high school classroom. In addition, the 
teachers colleges took 4.1 percent of their 
new teachers from junior colleges, 6.0 per- 
cent directly from elementary school class- 
rooms, and 4.9 percent from school admini- 
stration. These percents, totaling 52.6, show 
that employing officials in teachers colleges 
are sensitive to the value of first-hand ex- 
perience in meeting the problems of elemen- 
tary and secondary schools as a qualification 
for training future teachers.” 


The statistics of the NEA clearly point 
up the necessity for an_ intra-profes- 
sional re-examination of practices in 
the recruitment of college instructors 
of education. To seek instructors who 
have had successful practical experience 
is to seek some assurance that the col.- 





"National Education Association, Research 
Division, Research Bulletin 36:16; February, 
1958. 
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lege teacher will not turn into a spinner 
of idle, ivory-tower inanities about 
the practicalities of public school teach- 
ing. However, avoidance of this danger 
creates a complementary danger: that 
the experience of the instructor will be- 
come enshrined in his teaching. This 
leads to courses that are anecdotal, 
trivial, dangerous in their specificity, 
since the instructor deploys his experi- 
ence as the subject of study. The stu- 
dent, often mistaking illustration for 
generalization, is likely to apply his 
instructor’s particularities to situations 
completely different from those in which 
they were developed. The results are 
likely to be additionally unfortunate in 
that many of the most brilliant and 
creative students are alienated from 
teaching (or at least from courses for 
teachers) because they cannot tolerate 
such low level performance. In brief, 
it seems likely that the practice of 
giving too much weight to public school 
experience as a qualification for the 
employment of collegiate instructors 
of future high school teachers may in 
part account for the enormous pressures 
now being exerted to cut more and more 
of the professional courses out of the 
curriculum for teachers. 


The final connotation of the attacks 
upon courses in professional education 
is that in these courses the instructors 
often fail to strike an intelligent bal- 
ance between theoretical and practical 
concerns. This danger is inevitable 
whenever the clinician becomes a teacher 
and it is not unique to education. Why 
is this so? Possibly because of certain 
circumstances peculiar to the _profes- 
sions that treat people. The fact is that 
teachers, like doctors, carry an im- 
portant direct responsibility for the 
welfare of human beings. They bear the 
responsibility for vital and _ perhaps 
irreversible and irremediable changes 
in human beings, and they are driven by 
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these heavy anxieties to demand un- 
ceasingly from their instructors the 
practical knowledges and skills that may 
save them from serious mistakes in the 
performance of their services. Why de- 
bate the intricacies of the validity, the 
reliability, and the interpretation of 1Q 
tests when what is needed is a way of 
finding out quickly and surely whether 
it will be a tragedy or a benefit to 
Johnny to promote him or keep him 
back a year? 

Such anxieties are almost invariably 
expressed by professionals-in-training as 
a strong and reiterated appeal for pro- 
fessional know-how, for professional 
techniques. And it is to such demands 
that too many professors of education 
yield too supinely. Why? Because the 
substantive needs of their students are 
so clear, so imperative. As a result, many 
methods courses, for example, which 
should deal unashamedly and directly 
with the theory of method, are taught in 
patchwork fashion, each patch repre- 
senting some practical, pressing, techni- 
cal need: long examinations of texts and 
units, deep concern with standardized 
notations for indicating errors of compo- 
sition, ingenious schemes for securing in- 
expensive audio-visual aids, and so on. 
But the deeper need, the need of the 
professional, is for theory, and _profes- 
sional instructors must offer their first 
allegiance to the maxim that “nothing is 
so practical as theory.” 

These are some of the connotations 
that cluster around what is apparently 
a simple assertion that educators require 
too many professional courses of the 
future high school teacher. 


What of the Future? 


The professional must set his own 
house in order. No one else can do it for 
him, for no one else knows his strengths 
and weaknesses so well. If colleges of 
education do not heal themselves by 
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sharp, clean criticism of their practices 
and systematic remedy of their ills, then 
the professional education of teachers 
may in our generation be to all serious 
intents and pu wiped out as a 
separate branch of scholarship and in- 
struction and the colleges and depart- 
ments of education reduced to some 
minor functions in the administration 
of practice teaching. Such a tidal wave 
will wash away not only the shortcom- 
ings of our American system of teacher 
education but also its magnificent con- 
tributions. 


Is this an alarmist view, an extreme of 
pessimism? The strong trend toward 
lowering the amount of professional 
work required in the collegiate prepara- 
tion of high school teachers may repre- 
sent only the healthy correction of an 
overemphasis on such course work. On 
the other hand, it may be the beginning 
of the events that will erode the profes- 
sional undergraduate requirements until 
they become merely vestigial. What is 
the likelihood of such an event? 


Perhaps some clues may be had from 
examining the significance of certain 
contemporary occurrences. The whole- 
sale conversion of teachers colleges to 
general colleges has sharply cut profes- 
sional requirements. Many fifth-year 
programs of teacher education generally 
operate to increase the general and 
special education courses and to lower 
the minimum professional requirements. 
In the state of New York, the Board of 
Regents, on the recommendation of the 
Education Commissioner, reversed its 
decision of 1956 and decided not to raise 
the minimum professional course re- 
quirements for permanent certification 
from 18 semester hours to 24. And if 
these represent only corrective action, 
what are the implications of the proposal 
introduced into the General Assembly 
of Virginia by Senator E. O. McCue? His 
bill, which may already be law, would 
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award full permanent certification to 
college graduates having no courses in 
professional education, after four years 
of satisfactory teaching experience. 


These events may simply represent the 
high-water mark of a transient American 
phenomenon. Might they also represent 
something much more profound? What 
would happen if there were to occur a 
gradual or sudden summation of the 
forces tending to destroy collegiate edu- 
cation for teachers? These forces might 
include first, the long standing rancor of 
many respected and highly vocal laymen 
and educators against the professors of 
education, and second, the possibility of 
a depression-instigated political and so- 
cial reaction combined with the scape- 
goating of education for the nation’s 
failure to surpass the technological and 
scientific achievements of the U.S.S.R. 
If these factors were to coalesce to form 
a critical mass, a political and social ex- 
plosion could destroy professional edu- 
cation. 


This seems unlikely, bizarre, to many 
Americans. They should perhaps investi- 
gate what happened in France during 
the Petain regime to see what might hap- 
pen here. The educational system of 
France had been under fairly constant 
criticism since World War I. After the 
defeat and occupation of France in 
World War II the Vichy government 
charged that educators were directly re- 
sponsible for the national debacle. The 
primary school teachers were singled out 
especially; a law dealing with the aboli- 
tion of training institutions for primary 
teachers was promulgated, teachers at 
all levels were vilified, and the écoles 
normales were closed and their libraries 
were dispersed.® 


*For a full account of these events, see J. 
Daumal, “France Under Vichy,” in the Year- 
book of Education, 1948 (London: Evans 
Brothers, Ltd., 1948) p. 215-34. 











PROFESSIONAL 


This account of what happened in 
France is not intended as a parallel to 
American education. It does illustrate, 
however, the profound inter-connection 
existing between education and the na- 
tional destiny, and more specifically, the 
possibility that national tensions may 
combine with dissatisfactions about edu- 
cation to detonate upon the educators of 
teachers. 

Any program for the reconstruction of 
the professional education of teachers 
must be developed by educators them- 
selves. Laymen may offer clearsighted 
criticism but they have not the compe- 
tence to go beyond this to remedial and 
constructive planning. The major prob- 
lems that must be dealt with include the 
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formulation of defensible statements of 
the irreducible minimum and the opti- 
mal minimum of pre-service professional 
courses for high school teachers, the bal- 
ance between qualifications of scholar- 
ship and practical experience in the se- 
lection of professors of education, and 
the balance between theory and practical 
application in the professional courses. 
If these reforms are not made, the pro- 
fessors of education will reduce their pro- 
fession to a trade, their science to anec- 
dote, and their art to craft; and the rem- 
edy for the teacher without adequate 
general and special education will turn 
out to be the teacher without adequate 
professional education. 








On Being an Educated Professional Person 


There is no essential conflict between liberal education and professional preparation. 
Both are essential to the person who is to be successful as a citizen, a leader in his 
community, a well adjusted person, and a professional practitioner. The problem is for 
the prospective member of a profession to maintain an appropriate emphasis on both 
liberal studies and work designed specifically for professional preparation. In some 
professional fields the period of study must be lengthened to provide more time for both 
general and professional education; in others, in which the period of preparation has 
already been extended, care must be exercised to see that professional preparation is not 
permitted to crowd out work designed to produce the well educated person. 

Those already in professions have an obligation to strive to maintain well-rounded 
intellectual interests. They should live as educated people as well as specialists. They 
should endeavor to be interested in and concerned with the wide variety of problems 
that confront people—in our communities, our state, our nation, and throughout the 
world. They must keep alive the spark of social consciousness which typically motivates 
the choice of preparation for a profession. They must vigorously protect their pro- 
fessional standing and respect by making certain that service is placed before self, that 
truth takes precedence over opinion, that human welfare stands ahead of the welfare 
of members of a professional group. 

To be educated for a profession means first of all to be broadly educated as a citizen 
and leader; secondly, it means preparation for a life of professional dedication and 
service in the interests of human beings; and, finally, it means that the persistent 
pursuit of knowledge, culture, social justice, and moral and spiritual values will become 
a life-long habit.—Lindley J. Stiles, “What It Means to Be An Educated Professional 
Person,” THe PuysicaL THERAPY Review 38:4:227; April 1958. 











The Beginning Teacher's Use 
of Community Resources 


ScHooL enrollments are increasing. 
Classroom groups are getting larger. 
Many children must attend school on a 
half-day schedule. Under these condi- 
tions, busy teachers face increasing 
pressures which force them to choose 
from all the good teaching techniques 
in their repertoire only those which are 
required to give each child a minimum 
education. There is not time for more. 
One technique which is being sacri- 
ficed to heavy demands on_ teachers’ 
time and energy is the use of community 
resources to enrich classroom learning. 
Community resources include: out- 
standing people in the community whose 
specialized experiences may bring addi- 
tional information to the classroom; 
factories, museums, and other institu- 
tions which may be visited; newspapers, 
libraries, radio and television stations, 
and other mass-communication media— 
in short, any part of the community 
which might be used to help children 
connect learning in the classroom with 
the values of living outside the class- 
room. 
Why are community resources im- 
portant to good teaching? Children tend 
to keep what they learn in the school- 
room apart in their minds from what 
goes on in “real life” if the learning 
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is based entirely upon verbal techniques 
and vicarious experience. The use of 
community resources helps the child to 
bridge the gap between the verbal 
representation and the concrete fact. He 
realizes that there is a relationship be- 
tween the ideas he finds on the printed 
page (or those he learns to write) and 
life as he lives it when that relationship 
is made explicit. The professional per- 
son knows that the use of community 
resources is fundamental to learning and 
that of all the things which are sacrificed 
in the race to educate great numbers of 
children, it should be one of the last 
to go. 

Nonetheless, when a teacher who is 
working under crowded conditions con- 
siders the needed instruction and his 
short time with the children, he is in- 
clined to compromise his professional 
conscience with the limits of the situa- 
tion. Unless the teacher is skilled in the 
techniques of using community resources 
and the administration encourages the 
use of this skill, the field trip and the 
guest speaker are among the first 
“extras” to go. The teacher rationalizes 
that he must teach arithmetic and 
spelling. He must have drill time, and 
the values of the time spent on excur- 
sions and speakers are, in spite of the 
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most careful planning, less easily meas- 
ured. Beyond this, he simply does not 
have the time or the physical energy 
necessary to make the many complicated 
arrangements involved in the procedure. 
Using community resources requires 
time, initiative, emotional energy, physi- 
cal strength, and unlimited perseverance. 
An overworked teacher does not have 
these qualities to spare. 

What can be done to keep effective 
use of community resources in our edu- 
cational programs in face of the terrific 
pressures upon us? It is obvious that 
reducing teacher load would alleviate 
the situation, and it is equally obvious 
that within the immediate future it will 
not be feasible to do this. 


Pre-service Preparation Is Important 


One part of the answer to the problem 
is to prepare teachers so well in the use 
and value of community resources that 
they will not be willing to omit them 
from classroom programs, regardless of 
the personal cost in time and energy. 
Just such a teacher education project 
has been in operation for some time at 
the University of California Santa Bar- 
bara College. A study of the methods 
used with a class of 50 college seniors in 
elementary education revealed that the 
student teachers had been given inten- 
sive preparation over a period of several 
semesters in methods of community 
analysis, identification of community re- 
sources, and classroom use of community 
resources. 

The values which were stressed in this 
preparation were the responsibility of 
the teacher to understand his commu- 
nity, the responsibility of the teacher to 
participate in community activities, and 
the values of using community resources 
in the planned social studies program. 

The content stressed to support these 
values included such methods of com- 
munity analysis as watching the social 
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columns of the paper to identify promi- 
nent individuals and the power clusters 
around them. The student teachers were 
shown how to draw concentric circles on 
a map with the school as a center, in 
order to identify the nature of areas 
surrounding the school. They explored 
the various neighborhoods and observed 
housing and people in order to learn 
more about them. They discovered the 
value of reading classified advertisements 
for price levels and employment levels. 
They learned the .names of Parent 
Teachers Association leaders or other 
community leaders from conversations. 
They used the chamber of commerce and 
similar informational sources. They en- 
tered into group discussions on the value 
of active participation in community 
affairs as a method of getting acquainted 
in the community and they conducted 
sociodramas to emphasize ways to enter 
into community life. 


Community analysis in educational 
sociology supplemented the other ex- 
periences provided in the special study 
of community resources. In the sociology 
class the students conducted an actual 
community survey of Santa Barbara. 
They also worked with community 
agencies and youth groups and _par- 
ticipated in other community activities. 

The “procedures” class organized 
several field trips to help student-teach- 
ing candidates grasp the value of real 
experiences for their classrooms. The 
class divided itself into committees 
which chose and prepared units within 
the state framework of social studies 
instruction.! 


*The California State Framework is: Grade 
One—Home, School, Neighborhood; Grade Two 
—Immediate Community; Grade Three—Ex- 
tended Community, Primitive Cultures; Grade 
Four—Early California, Early Mexico; Grade 
Five—Colonial Life, Westward Movement, 
Modern California; Grade Six—United States, 
Canada, Pacific Islands, South America, Avia- 
tion, Communication. 
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Some of the units chosen were “The 
Harbor,” “Sardine Fishing,” “Lemon 
Ranch,” “Oil Industry,” “Radio and 
Television,” and “Transportation.” Each 
committee made three or more field 
trips, evaluated them in both oral and 
brief written reports, and outlined the 
content material gained on the trip. 


During induction to student teaching 
each student prepared a survey of the 
school district and the community in 
which he would do his student teaching. 
Each student had the responsibility of 
using community resources in his class- 
room as he taught social studies during 
the second semester of his student teach- 
ing. 

The students and their instructors 
felt that the study of community re- 
sources and the techniques for using 
those resources had been as well com- 
pleted as was possible in the particular 
situation, but the instructors wondered 
how much learning would carry over 
into the first year of teaching. This 
particular class was chosen for study be- 
cause of its high esprit de corps and its 
outstanding appreciation of the values 
of community resources. Accordingly, a 
follow-up study of this group was con- 
ducted through the use of questionnaires 
and interviews after these teachers had 
been in the field for one year. 


The group showed a high degree of 
identification with their campus and 
their pre-professional education as is in- 
dicated by the high percentage of re- 
sponses to the questionaires and the 
willingness of the first-year teachers to 
return to the campus for interviews. 
Ninety-eight per cent of the teachers re- 
turned the questionnaries. Since 95 per 
cent of the total group were teaching in 
California during their first year, 75 per 
cent of the group were interviewed to 
discuss some of the reasons for the 
answers on their questionnaires. 

The questionnaires which were re- 


turned listed 40 different community 
resources, ranging from “airport” to 
“z00," which were identified and an- 
alyzed as potential sources of curriculum 
material by the teachers. The teachers’ 
high degree of awareness is indicated by 
the fact that the 50 teachers listed a total 
of 132 resources available to them and 
appropriate to their grade level. (See 
Table 1.) 


Pre-Service Training Cannot Stand Alone 


Of the great number of resources 
available to them, however, the teachers 
actually used very few. In addition to 
ten trips to the library, 21 field trips were 
reported. Thirteen responses indicated 
that the teacher obtained materials from 
the library. Eight teachers reported dis- 
cussions concerning local industries con- 
ducted without making a field trip. Four 
teachers reported the use of individual 
interviews and reports in connection 
with a community unit. Two teachers 
had invited guest speakers to their class- 
rooms. 


In interviews, those teachers who had 
used community resources indicated 
great satisfaction. A second grade teach- 
er said: 


It was a wonderful year. We used the 
lemon orchard right around the school, and 
then we went to the packing plant. If the 
guides would only keep from trying to tell 
the children so much more than they want 
to know! 


Other teachers indicated in interviews 
attitudes of school principals and fellow 
teachers ranging from lukewarm to 
hostile. One teacher indicated a lack of 
flexibility on the part of the administra- 
tion. 

It takes an act of the legislature to get the 


bus for a trip! And after you get the bus 
you have to go whether it rains or not! 


Another teacher mentioned that she was 
not expected to take field trips. 
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TABLE 1 


Community Resources Identified 
by 50 First-Year Teachers* 








Times 
Identified 


Times 


Resource Identified 





Aircraft Factory 
Airport 

Audio-Visual Center 
Beach and Harbor 
Botanical Gardens 
Building Industry 
Canning Plant 

Cattle and Sheep 
Chamber of Commerce 
Citrus Orchards 

City Hall, Fire Dept., Health 
Concert Series 

Cotton Fields 

Cotton Gin 

Dairy Farms 

Dam 

Geological Terrain 
Grape Factory 
Grocery 
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Ice Plant 

Library 1 
Local History 

Lumber 

Market 

Mission 

Museum 1 
Newspaper 

Oil Fields 

Oil Processing 

Packing Plants 

Parks 

Radio Station 

Roundhouse 

School 

Sugar Refining 

Train Station 

Truck Farms 

Trucking 

Zoo 
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* These resources were identified by 50 first-year teachers as being appropriate to use at the grade 


level at which each teacher was working. 





My principal thinks that I should do a 
good job with reading and arithmetic, and 
just do social studies if I have time. 


Two other teachers indicated that in 
accordance with school policy, field trips 
were planned for the whole school, 
rather than as they arose from the needs 
of pupils in individual classrooms. It 
seemed that these schools were paying 
lip service to the idea of using com- 
munity resources without really relating 
community resources to the classroom 
procedure. 


I can’t take my fourth grade on any trip 
that all the other fourth grades aren't going 
on, because it might make the children feel 
bad. 

The only trips we take are those scheduled 
for the whole school, like a trip to the fair. 


The fact that field trips were not an 
accepted procedure so far as the school 


staff was concerned was indicated by 
a remark of one teacher: 


The other teachers think I’m awfully 
brave to take the children on trips, but I've 
never had any trouble with them. 


Lack of Emphasis by Administrators 


Every administrator is asked to evalu- 
ate the success of his first-year teachers 
for the College, and these evaluations 
are carefully analyzed each year in order 
to strengthen the pre-service program. 
An analysis of the reports on this group 
of teachers revealed no discontent with 
the teachers for failing to utilize com- 
munity resources. By and large the 
beginning teachers were identified as 
successful. Forty per cent received 
superior evaluations; 52 per cent were 
evaluated as being good teachers; 8 per 
cent were considered fair. Eighty per 
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cent of the teachers were returning to 
the same positions for a second year and 
only one teacher had not been invited 
to return. In not one case did the princi- 
pal indicate dissatisfaction based upon 
a teacher's failure to use community re- 
sources, or even mention the considera- 
tion of community participation as one 
of the criteria he used in measuring 
teacher success. 


In-Service Education Must Supplement 
Pre-Service Education 

These teachers were not considered 
to be incompetent in their teaching, and 
yet they did not apply what they knew 
about community resources. If pre- 
service teacher education is adequate, 
what conditions must exist in the field 
before beginning teachers will effec. 
tively utilize community resources? Un- 
der today’s conditions administrators 
have problems which are as difficult of 
solution as are those faced by any teacher 
who must select among several proce- 
dures for instruction. No person should 
ever minimize the proportions of admin- 
istrator’s difficulties. However, if the 
evidence gathered in this study can be 
considered indicative, it is imperative 
that the beginning teacher receive en- 
couragement in the use of community 
resources. Such encouragement prob- 
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ably presupposes certain conditions. 
There should be (1) an awareness on the 
part of the administration of the de- 
sirability of using community resources; 
(2) a policy of administrative flexibility; 
(3) encouragement from colleagues; (4) 
excellent in-service follow-up on the part 
of supervisors; and (5) cooperation by 
parents. One of the problems raised by 
this study is whether these beginning 
teachers were using community resources 
as much as they would five years from 
now, or whether their use of community 
resources will dwindle as they get further 
from their pre-service preparation. It is 
possible to speculate that if they do not 
encounter a strong in-service education 
program which emphasizes the values 
and knowledge of their pre-service prep- 
aration, the advantages of that prepa- 
ration will be lost. 

It is the responsibility of the profes- 
sion to maintain high teaching standards 
in the face of increasing enrollments. 
That can be done only if the universities 
and colleges contribute outstanding 
preparation for the beginning teacher, 
and the administrative staff of the public 
school continues the teacher-educating 
process through effective in-service edu- 
cation and flexible administrative pro- 
cedures to support the in-service pro- 
gram. 





International Teacher Education Program at Harvard 


The International Teacher Education Program at Harvard Graduate School of Edu- 
cation has involved 20 educators from 12 countries. Program objectives were: (1) in- 
creased understanding concerning American education, largely from the viewpoint of 
administration and supervision; (2) increased understanding by foreign educators of 


American life and thought; 


(3) increased American understanding concerning other 


countries and cultures; and (4) increased understanding among the educators, concern- 
ing their various cultures, educational patterns, and national problems. 

Carried on in cooperation with the United States Office of Education and Department 
of State, the September-December 1957 program has been summarized in the Coordt- 
nator’s Report released by Harvard's Graduate School of Education. 

















Medical Education at Johns Hopkins’ 


On APRIL 19, 1957, the advisory 
board of the Johns Hopkins University’s 
medical faculty took a historic step: it 
gave its final approval to a new program 
of medical education designed to shorten 
the period of formal education required 
to train physicans; to enable medical 
students to continue studies in the hu- 
manities and social sciences while in med- 
ical school and thus lower the existing 
barriers between the medical sciences 
and liberal arts; and to encourage more 
students to pursue careers in the basic 
sciences of medicine, where serious short- 
ages of teachers and investigators now 
exist. ... 


In spite of the manifest excellence of 
the American system of medical educa- 
tion, in the evolution of which the Johns 
Hopkins University has played a signifi- 
cant role, there have emerged in recent 
years a number of serious defects. The 
most important of these are: (1) the 
excessive number of years required to 
train a physician, (2) the dichotomy 
which exists between the liberal arts and 
the medical sciences, and (3) the notice- 
able decline of strength which has re- 
cently developed in the basic science 
departments of medical schools. 


The combined undergraduate and medi- 
cal curriculum has grown undesirably 
long. 

As knowledge in medical science has 
increased, the combined undergraduate 
and postgraduate courses in medical 
schools and hospitals have become longer 
and longer. At the same time no steps 





‘Excerpted from “A Revised Program of 
Medical Education at Johns Hopkins,” The 
Johns Hopkins Magazine 8:9:5-11; June, 1957. 





Epiror’s Note: The new pro- 
gram of medical education adopted 
at Johns Hopkins University, an 
abstracted description of which be- 
gins on this page, represents a sig- 
nificant departure from current 
practice. 

Apart from the fact that this new 
program reflects the education-wide 
search for new and better proce- 
dures, it may have significant im- 
plications for future developments 
in teacher education. At least, it 
seemed to the editors that teacher 
educators might find some interest- 
ing parallels and speculative ideas 
in the report. 

Also, if those in medical educa- 
tion are not satisfied with existing 
programs, even though the popular 
notion seems to be that everything 
is perfect and there is no wide- 
spread demand for improvement, 
this is a most hopeful sign—and a 
challenging one for teacher educa- 
tron. 











have been taken to allow prospective 
doctors to gain an earlier start in their 
medical studies. . 


An “iron curtain” has developed between 
liberal arts and medical science. 


A second serious deficiency relates to 
the sharp separation which has tradi- 
tionally existed in American education 
between the liberal arts and medical 
science. The curriculum for medical stu- 
dents has always been virtually cut in 
two by an “iron curtain” which drops 
precipitously at the end of college. 
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The Hopkins Revised Program ts aimed 
at counteracting these shortcomings. 


The Revised Program of the Johns 
Hopkins University is aimed at counter- 
acting, as far as possible, all three of these 
basic shortcomings of present-day medi- 
cal education. It is designed to introduce 
a greater flexibility into the study of 
medicine by permitting selected students 
to find in medical school places for which 
they are qualified more by their motiva- 
tion and maturity than by the number 
of credits they have accumulated in pre- 
medical courses. It permits selected candi- 
dates, for example, to enter medical 
school as full-fledged graduate students 
after only two years of college. At the 
same time it offers opportunities for 
other students to enter after either three 
or the usual four years of college. It pro- 
vides a more liberal curriculum by estab- 
lishing an interdigitation of courses in 
the humanities and the medical sciences. 


The program offers several transitions 
from college to medical school. 


The Revised Program will allow a 
limited number of students to enter the 
Johns Hopkins School of Medicine after 
the sophomore year of college. Admis- 
sion requirements in the natural sciences 
for such students will include only ele- 
mentary instruction in college biology 
and chemistry; as college undergraduates 
they will be encouraged to devote the 
major portion of their time to the hu- 
manities, mathematics, and the social 
sciences. Medical students entering un- 
der the early admission plan will be in 
residence in the School of Medicine but 
will be required during their first year to 
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take three courses under the Faculty of 
Philosophy on the Homewood campus— 
one in elementary physics and two in hu- 
manistic and social subjects of their own 
choice. Intensive instruction will be pro- 
vided at the Medical School in advanced 
chemistry, mathematics, and genetics. 
The latter courses will be designed pri- 
marily for the special needs of students 
of medical science. In both the second 
and third years these students will be re- 
quired to elect at least one liberal arts 
or social science course. They may also 
continue advanced studies on the college 
campus during the unscheduled time in 
the later years of their medical course. 
At the end of the third year, they will 
be eligible for A.B. degrees given by the 
Faculty of Philosophy. 

Candidates will also be admitted to 
the first-year class at the completion of 
their junior year in college. . . . 

. . . The program will allow students 
selected for early admission to continue 
their college education after they have 
begun the study of medicine and will 
thus encourage them to retain a continu- 
ing interest in the liberal arts. It will 
provide them a uniformly higher stand- 
ard of pre-medical preparation in the nat- 
ural sciences. It will enable students 
admitted after only two years of college 
to complete requirements for the M.D. 
degree a year earlier than otherwise and 
by saving the expense of a full year of 
undergraduate education it will permit 
a greater proportion of them to take 
adequate residency training. 

It will also provide a more expeditious 
preliminary course for those wishing to 
follow careers in the basic sciences of 
medicine and public health. 





If a nation expects to be ignorant and free in a state of civilization it expects what 
never was and never will be.—Thomas Jefferson. 














The Relationship Between Content 


and Method! 


Wen I think of the difficulty in- 


structors of methods and those of subject- 
matter fields have in understanding each 
other, I am reminded of a little girl I 
heard of in London on my way home 
from a trip around the world. I had 
found one American known to children 
everywhere—Davy Crockett, “King of the 
Wild Frontier.” Radios on every Main 
Street blared out the story of his ex- 
ploits. Children of all colors of skin and 
all slants of eyes looked out from under 
coonskin caps. Someone made money 
from Davy Crockett’s peculiar taste in 
headgear! 

When I arrived in London, a friend 
told me that her six-year-old grand- 
daughter had come in that morning 
singing lustily about the “King of the 
Wild Frontier.” Suddenly, she stopped 
and said, “But Gran—this is my right 
ear and this is my left ear, but where is 
my ‘wild frontier’?”’ 

Thanks to Dr. Paul Woodring and 
others involved in research in teacher 
education throughout the country, we 
are coming closer to understanding each 
other’s peculiar language—we who teach 
content and we who teach methods. 

It is incomprehensible to me _ that 
anyone should question the value of 





*An address given at convocation at Western 
Washington College of Education (Bellingham, 
Washington) Summer Session, 1957. 
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either field; yet I was in a seminar last 
winter when a man argued that no 
teacher needs to know more than his 
students: “If teaching and learning are 
problem-solving,” he said, “the teacher 
must lead in mastering the process and 
seek the facts and their sources along 
with the children.” It may be true, oc- 
casionally, that a teacher finds himself 
in this situation, but the suggestion that 
one can exercise leadership in the process 
of reflective thinking without previous 
contact with the facts and conditions in- 
volved seems ludicrous indeed. 

It is equally ludicrous, however, to 
those who have engaged in teaching 
children or adolescents to assume that 
anyone who “knows his subject,” as the 
saying goes, and has a vital personality 
can teach effectively without knowledge 
of the psychology of learning. The war 
years settled that issue once and for all. 
You may remember the training project 
in naval aviation in Virginia, in which 
eminent scientists were brought in to 
teach the boys the physics back of the 
machines they were to use. The attempt 
failed because these men who knew could 
not pass on their knowledge to others. 
The most brilliant young men in teach- 
ing were brought from all over the 
country. The scientists gave them the 
explanation, and they in turn taught it 
to the trainees. 
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The Right Kind of Subject Matter 


It is impossible, it seems to me, to 
overestimate the importance of broad 
and intensive training in the right kind 
of subject matter for teachers. If I may 
use my own field as an example, we need 
teachers of literature who are steeped in 
literature—old and new, American, 
English, and world literature. They must 
have more than a speaking acquaintance 
with it. “Culture,” said Oscar Firkins, 
“moulds a fact with thought and feel- 
ing.”? Facts alone are not enough. 
Teachers must not only know about 
literature and be proficient in reading 
it; they must know how it can influence 
thought and feeling because it has in- 
fluenced them. They must be able to 
sense both literary and human values 
contained in it, differentiating between 
good and poor, without the aid of some- 
one else’s professional judgment. They 
must find pleasure in good books and, 
above all, they must have a_ well-de- 
veloped habit of continued reading 
under their own direction. 

That is a big order to give to an 
English department in addition to pro- 
moting ability to write and to speak, 
but nothing short of it can permanently 
improve English teaching in the schools. 


Not only this, but high school teachers 
must know many good books not usually 
judged worthy of academic consideration 
—hence the establishment everywhere of 
courses in children’s literature and 
literature for adolescents so that teachers 
may start where children are and build 
bridges leading toward greater maturity. 


Dr. Buckingham, formerly of Ohio 
State University, once said, “The statis- 
tician has taught us to think of values 
as extending by degrees along a straight 
line from very good to very poor: for 
example, beauty in women—from “The 


*Oscar Firkins, “Culture and Cultural Ex- 
aminations,” Minnesota Daily; April 14, 1931. 
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Face That Launched a Thousand Ships’ 
right down to “The Face That Stopped 
a Clock.’ ”” Books extend along a similar 
continuum, and the teacher who would 
guide reading must have at least a speak- 
ing acquaintance with the whole range. 


The Link Between Content 
and Education Courses 


But it takes more than content, more 
than academic background to prepare 
adequately for methods. The first ques- 
tion is which content, from all the 
teacher has been exposed to, shall be 
given to children, for what purpose, and 
with what kind of approach? 

Years ago a story was told of an eight- 
year-old boy who, after joining the 
church on Sunday, was suddenly called 
upon to testify at the Thursday night 
prayer meeting. Taking his great grand- 
father for a model, he said, “I want to 
say that I have continued in the straight 
and narrow way for lo, these many years, 
and I hope to continue in it to the end.” 

Religion today is interpreted for the 
child in terms of his own everyday ex- 
perience. The same thing has to be 
true of literature. The teacher of 
methods must ask, “Why teach literature 
at all? What purpose should it serve in 
the school program? In the lives of boys 
and girls?” 

Given this purpose and this child, 
with these capacities and these needs, 
which literature should be taught? In 
other words, methods must follow after 
the teacher's philosophy of education is 
established, after he knows what the 
school is for, what the child is like, and 
what principles guide effective learning. 

The methods teacher is the link be- 
tween content and education courses in 
philosophy, child development, and the 
psychology of learning—the guide to the 
young teacher as he faces the classroom 
with both subject matter and general 
background in education behind him. 


























CONTENT AND METHOD 


Again, let me illustrate from the 
teaching of literature. If reading is to be 
effective, the method used must be con- 
cerned first with a point of contact be- 
tween the child and the book. The 
teacher cannot transfer his college notes 
to a high school classroom. Let us take, 
for example, Amy Lowell's poem, 
“Lilacs.” From the pupil’s point of view 
it gives a beautiful picture of spring, a 
riotous display of lilacs, and a feeling 
of love of place somehow tied up with 
the roots of lilacs deep in the soil. To 
Amy Lowell, the poem typifies New 
England, “from Canada to Narragansett 
Bay”;* but it is equally good from Win- 
nipeg to Chicago or from Vancouver to 
San Francisco. 


Now in college an instructor might 
use this poem as typical of imagist verse; 
he might set Amy Lowell in the midst 
of the distinguished Lowells of New 
England, whom she shocked with her 
cigar and her poem about a bathtub; he 
might have something to say about free 
verse. 


But the point of contact for the im- 
mature reader will be the lilacs, the 
spring, and the loyalty to the home 
place. “Did you ever see a flower show?” 
the teacher may say. “How were the 
flowers arranged?” In artificial settings, 
no doubt. In this poem, she points out, 
there is a flower show, but the flowers 
are in their natural setting. Then the 
teacher begins to read: 


Lilacs in dooryards 

Holding quiet conversations with an early 
moon; 

Lilacs watching a deserted house 

Settling sideways into the grass of an old 
road; 


Lilacs, wind-beaten, staggering under a 
lopsided shock of bloom 





*Amy Lowell, The Complete Poetical Works 
of Amy Lowell (Cambridge. Massachusetts: 
Houghton-Miffin Co., 1925) 446-47. 
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Above a cellar dug into a hill. 

You are everywhere. 

You are everywhere. 

You tapped the window when the preacher 

preached his sermon, 

And ran along the road beside the boys 

going to school. 

You stood by pasture bars to give the cows 

good milking; 

You persuaded the housewife that her 

dishpan was of silver 

And her husband an image of pure gold.‘ 

And then come the scenes from spring 
with which every child in the North 
is familiar: 

May is lilac here in New England, 

May is a thrush singing “Sun up!” on a 

tiptop ash-tree, 

May is white clouds behind pine-trees 

Puffed out and marching upon a blue sky. 

May is green as no other, 

May is much sun through small leaves, 

May is soft earth, 

And apple-blossoms, 

And windows open to a South wind. 

May is a full light-wind of lilac 

From Canada to Narragansett Bay.* 

Then each has a chance to tell which 
lines best reveal what he has seen and 
which best express his feelings toward 
spring. In Minnesota, the line always 
mentioned first is, “May is much sun 
through small leaves.” And this is prob- 
ably followed by ‘May is white clouds 
behind pine-trees, Puffed out and march- 
ing upon a blue sky.” 

At this point some boy is sure to 
remark suddenly, “This really isn’t a 
poem. It’s just printed on the page as 
if it were.” He is referring to the uneven 
lines and to the absence of rhyme. Then 
the students are off on a discussion of 
whether all poetry has to rhyme and 
move along vigorously like the beat of 
horses’ hoofs. The teacher remembers 





‘Ibid. 
"Ibid. 
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her college instructor's quoting D. H. 
Lawrence as saying that some poetry 
has the cadence of the flight of a bird, a 
description which fits Amy Lowell's 
“Lilacs” perfectly. 


Noting the remarkable pictorial power 
and the suggestiveness of the lines may 
lead to use of the term, imagist verse— 
and some pupils will be capable of pur- 
suing that subject in connection with 
the poem. 

Perhaps they may go on to discuss 
other poets who have described New 
England—Robert Frost, for instance, who 
uses paints of a very different color and 
whose rhythms will be those of the 
human voice in conversation. 


And how does the poem end? 


Lilacs 

False blue 

White 

Purple, 

Color of lilac. 

Heart-leaves of lilac all over New England, 

Roots of lilac under all the soil of New 
England, 

Lilac in me because I am New England, 


Because my roots are in it, 
Because my leaves are of it, 
Because my flowers are for it, 
Because it is my country 

And I speak to it of itself 

And sing of it with my own voice 
And certainly it is mine.* 


“What is it that puts your roots deep 
down into the land you love?” asks the 
teacher. In these parts, mountains, per- 
haps, or water, or something that doesn't 
belong to nature at all. Some pupils may 
even try their hand at writing in praise 
of these things. Others may discover 
they have no roots and prefer to extol 
that manner of living. 

So the methods teacher finds the point 
of contact between the child and the 
subject matter; he aims to lift the child 
in appreciation of literature which is 
beyond his unaided capacities to achieve; 
and he hopes that something of his own 
enthusiasm and appreciation may be 
transmitted to the child so that he, too, 
may continue reading under his own 
direction. 


"Ibid. 





Teaching Through Closed Circuit Television 


During the last half of the spring quarter, 1957, a closed circuit television experiment 
was conducted at Western Illinois University with a freshman class in general psychol- 
ogy. A similar experiment was carried on during nine weeks of the winter quarter, 
1957-58. As a result of the first experiment, equipment was purchased which was used in 
the second experiment, and which has become [a] permanent installation. 

The University plans to use closed-circuit television primarily for two purposes: (1) 
to teach large sections of general, required courses; (2) to observe classroom activities in 
the laboratory school, thus eliminating the necessity of large groups of observers coming 
into the laboratory school and disturbing normal teaching and learning procedures.— 
Arthur L. Fritschel, Education Today 18:2:1; March, 1958. 
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Education’s Responsibility for Free Inquiry: 
A Challenge for Teacher Education 


Ix THIS era man’s scientific achieve- 
ments seem only to be limited by his 
imagination. Skepticism has been re- 
placed by confidence in his ability 
to create and to discover. The results 
of his creative imaginative efforts are 
rapidly shrinking time and space di- 
mensions of the earth and transforming 
the conditions of life and man’s relation- 
ships. Prediction of the conditions of 
life, the nature of problems to be solved, 
and the types of societal demands upon 
citizens at any specific future time is 
hazardous in such a rapidly changing 
world. The school, therefore, must func- 
tion to educate future generations for 
change in a yet unknown era and to 
retain the universal values which give 
cohesion to society and meaning to in- 
dividual life. 


Questions to be Faced by Teacher 
Education Institutions 

More efficient utilization of the 
nation’s talented human resources is a 
problem of considerable concern. Yet a 
more basic problem confronts American 
schools. The demands of the times re- 
quire solution to the problem of not 
only how we can more fully develop, 
secure, and realize the potential con- 
tributions of the more talented youth 
but also simultaneously how the schools 


Raymond J. Young 
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of today can project and extend them- 
selves to best prepare all members of a 
future generation to live effectively in 
a future free society, the nature of which 
is mere conjecture. What basic behaviors 
can be inculcated or developed through 
organized formal educational experiences 
today that will enable citizens in 
tomorrow's world to sucessfully cope 
with unknown challenges and problems? 
What responsibilities, obligations, and 
challenges face institutions educating 
the teachers? What seem to be the 
distinctive characteristics of areas in the 
world with equivalent great natural re- 
sources? Why have some areas stagnated 
and remained underdeveloped while 
others have prospered and reached much 
higher standards of progress and de- 
velopment? What implications abound 
for the preparation of teachers of 
tomorrow's generations? How can 
teachers of today be prepared to teach 
beyond themselves in helping children 
surpass them in their learning? The 
problem of preparing teachers to induct 
youth into the American democratic 
culture is exaggerated by the accelerating 
tempo of change. The mere transmission 
of information with which teachers are 
currently familiar will not suffice in a 
world requiring new information for 
answers to new sets of questions which 
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will arise. Merely admonishing young 
teachers to keep abreast of the times 
through continued study and alertness 
to change is not enough; using only the 
tools and materials of instruction which 
are easily at our command will not 
suffice. 


A Challenge for Education 


The instrumentality for enabling a 
large group of persons in America to 
maintain an orderly procedure in seek- 
ing happiness and the good life has re- 
sulted in a representative political form 
of organization based upon certain 
truths held to be self evident. The re- 
sponsibility for its perpetuation and im- 
provement for the welfare of all persons 
rests largely upon the ability of all its 
individual members to make intelligent 
contributions toward solution of a 
myriad of complex problems. The as- 
sumption is that constituents of Ameri- 
can society will be able to do so; and, 
this is basic to their effective civic par- 
ticipation. The extent to which any 
individual member or segment of our 
population is neglected or denied the 
opportunity to develop the necessary 
skills of thinking and decision-making is 
the extent to which we deny to ourselves 
a portion of the benefits of a free, sound, 
and stable American democratic life. 
Restrictions upon the nature and direc- 
tion of inquiry have been found among 
the seeds of eventual social disintegration 
and stagnation of countries during 
preceding centuries. 


Technological advances and their con- 
sequent possible advantages in Western 
civilization have been produced by ap- 
plication of the rigorous methods of 
science in one area of human endeavor. 
Such application has implied abundant 
freedom of objective-minded people to 
seek facts about many matters. History 
relates many incidents where political 
expediency, superstition regarding the 
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physical world about us, or disregard 
of prejudice have caused the social dis- 
grace and legal confinement of those 
who sought to disseminate verified truth 
arrived at through the application of the 
method of science. Yet, a fundamental 
uncompromised basic principle could 
not be destroyed by the elimination of 
men whose discoveries contradicted the 
selfish interests of dictators and dema- 
gogues throughout known history. 

The atmosphere of freedom which 
permits and encourages the creativity of 
informed genius to flourish and which 
is essential to applying scientific methods 
is a distinctive characteristic of nations 
that have succeeded in developing the 
most effective relationships among their 
natural resources, their human resources, 
and their wealth. Public education has 
the responsibility for preserving and 
perpetuating the spirit of free inquiry 
and for developing to a greater extent 
than ever the facility on the part of all 
to apply the methods of science to per- 
sonal, domestic, and foreign problems. 
What then is the meaning embodied in 
the ideal of science for persons prepar- 
ing for educational work? 


The Meaning of Science 


Science is sometimes referred to as 
an art or a skill as may pertain to the 
sport of boxing, but it often is referred 
to as a branch of study concerned with 
the observation, collection, and classifica- 
tion of facts. That truth spontaneously 
springs from the collection and classifica- 
tion of data is an unfortunate miscon- 
ception which has no logical or factual 
basis when the essence of scientific 
method is explored. Adherents to this 
position fail to recognize the extent to 
which the importance, significance, and 
validity of ideas depend upon their 
logical relationships. Science has been 
confused at times with technology. 
Science may mean accumulated knowl- 
edge systematized and formulated with 
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reference to the discovery of general 
truths and the operation of general laws 
in the universe. Science may also refer 
to a method of attacking and thinking 
about problems, whatever their nature. 
This latter concept is the meaning ex- 
plored further here. 


Science is a method of thinking about 
problems, a method of forming intelli- 
gent and valid conclusions, regardless 
of whether the problems are educational, 
economic, political, social, or physical in 
nature. This requires open-mindedness, 
abstention from forming judgments 
until verified and impartial facts are 
obtained, and the formulation of judg- 
ment on the basis of facts thus obtained. 
Verified facts as such are meaningless 
until they have been placed in a cogent 
system of logically related concepts from 
which deductions can be made. It is 
from this matrix of concepts that con- 
sistent judgments and actions emerge. 
Such an approach to solving problems 
enables man to try out and to test 
alternatives in seeking answers to many 
perplexing questions. It prevents him 
from discarding that which is most effec- 
tive in favor of that which may have 
momentary popular appeal. Patience, 
accuracy, certainty, persistence, and rea- 
son are all implied in seeking truths 
as a basis for decision and action. 


The skills necessary for applying the 
method of science to realistic problems, 
problems which may even be subject 
to much controversy, are not easily 
learned. Facts obtained from scientific 
psychological research indicate that such 
important skills, regardless of intellect, 
are not effectively acquired apart from 
experiences requiring their use. Just as 
one does not learn the skill of riding a 
bicycle by hearing or reading about how 
it is done, seeing it done, or being told 
how to do it, neither can one acquire the 
skills of thinking apart from experi- 
ences in thinking. Assumptions to the 
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contrary seem to prevail where con- 
troversial issues of all types are not part 
and parcel of school experiences pro- 
vided children in _ publicly-supported 
educational institutions. Freedom to in- 
quire into ideas is essential to the 
emergence of cogent, logical, defensible 
systems of related concepts as a basis for 
sound judgment and deduction. 


Inimical Portents to be Heeded 


A number of the great American uni- 
versities were established originally to 
provide an atmosphere in which truth 
related to many areas of human endeavor 
could be sought through free, unre- 
stricted inquiry. Rigorous scrutiny of all 
ideas and facts was provided that those 
who came might learn the method of 
science and so be enabled to contribute 
new knowledge and to give leadership 
in attacking significant problems. Ameri- 
can universities became the citadels of 
inquiry and guardians of the spirit of 
free inquiry which, in a few years, en- 
abled America to progress from an un- 
civilized frontier land to a land that 
surpassed the rest of the world in many 
respects. Many factors operated to force 
major attention upon technological ad- 
vances, as scholars, many of whom were 
products of the university, effectively 
applied the method of science to certain 
types of physical problems. Consequent 
concentration of wealth, urbanization, 
and industrialization have expanded to 
huge proportions due to these advances. 
Large corporations have been developed. 
Workingmen have found it necessary to 
organize for their own general welfare. 
As a result of these changed conditions, 
increasing numbers of persons are in a 
position to be influenced in their de- 
cisions by fewer and fewer persons. 

Other changes that increase the 
urgency of protecting and promoting 
the method of science are mentioned 
briefly. Although means of communica- 
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tion have improved, the number of 
separately owned newspaper offices and 
radio or television stations has continued 
to decline sharply. Thus, sources of re- 
porting facts and interpretations of the 
meanings behind them are increasingly 
limited. Mass production and more 
efficient transportation facilities have 
produced greater efforts to sell products 
through a deluge of constant commercial 
propaganda. A breakdown in the hier- 
archy of jobs through the use of ma- 
chines has eliminated for many the 
necessity for creative thinking on the 
job. Other political forms of organiza- 
tion have continued to seek opportuni- 
ties for imposing upon us ideas not in 
harmony with the tenets of American 
life. Several generations removed from 
the pressing issues of a less complex 
society, there has developed a tendency 
for significant decisions to become the 
concern and prerogative of elected 
representatives. All of these conditions, 
which represent by-products of applying 
the method of science on one front with- 
out simultaneous equal advance on 
others, have precipitated serious lags in 
important areas of human endeavor. 
They have created tensions and fears at 
times. They have operated to destroy 
the very thing that gave them existence. 
Certain economic interests created by 
the products of science, for selfish rea- 
sons of their own, have attempted to 
impose their beliefs upon many persons 
both within and outside their control, 
even to the extent of censoring text- 
books on the basis of criteria which were 
biased toward certain favored theories. 
The number of governmental services 
and persons who supply or receive them 
has increased manyfold in a short span 
of years. Many of these persons might 
very well be influenced in their decisions 
by the thinking of a few persons. 

The spirit of free inquiry which 
characterized the early university has 
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been thwarted, challenged, and inten- 
tionally or unintentionally restricted in 
many respects on the local, state, and 
national levels. If institutions of higher 
learning are to survive as guardians of 
that precious element of progress, efforts 
must be made to prevent selfish-interest 
pressures of various types from con- 
trolling it. The difficulty currently ex- 
perienced by the government in attract- 
ing competent scientists into certain 
types of government-sponsored research 
projects attests to the effect which im- 
posed restrictions and controls have upon 
the spirit of free inquiry and possible 
creativity. Many competent, loyal re- 
searchers do not desire to subject them- 
selves, their personal lives, their in- 
dividual beliefs, and their professional 
reputations to close public scrutiny. 
The teacher’s oath as it has been 
written in some states is one example 
of a restricting influence which is det- 
rimental to the spirit of free inquiry, 
to the development of citizens who have 
learned how to apply the method of 
science to certain types of significant 
problems about which there is con- 
troversy and need for objective thinking, 
and ultimately to American life itself. 
Questionable legal activities of other 
types in recent years have had a similar 
effect. The effect of such restricting in- 
fluences only serves to give ultimate aid 
and comfort to persons who see ad- 
vantages in conditions which may tend 
to destroy free inquiry, and in citizens 
who are less adequately prepared to 
make intelligent decisions through ap- 
plying the method of science to all 
problems. So long as public school 
teachers and centers of intellectual ex- 
ploration and discovery remain free to 
lead pupils in the scientific method and 
its application to every type of problem, 
we need not worry about whether the 
schools are effectively building loyal and 
competent citizens or adults who can 
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intelligently answer a host of other 
problems. 


Basic to effective participation re- 
quired of each citizen for the mainte- 
nance, perpetuation and improvement 
of the American way of life is his ability 
to apply the method of science in reach- 
ing conclusions and as a basis for sub- 
sequent decision and action. This applies 
to problems of all types whether they 
are social, economic, or political in 
nature. Teaching skills of applying the 
method of science to problems as a way 
of thinking must be the responsibility 
of every teacher in American schools. 
Institutions preparing teachers must not 
be allowed to evade the difficult task of 
developing in every teacher the ability 
and attitude appropriate for assuming 
these responsibilities. Teaching effective 
use of this method of thinking is a way 
to combat the encroaching influences 
which tend to make mental automatons 
of our people, who may be content with 
decisions made for them by others. For- 
ward looking teacher education pro- 
grams should be designed to prepare 
teachers for tomorrow who will be able 
to inculcate in every child the funda- 
mental skills necessary to apply the 
method of science to all problems. 


Influences which tend to restrict free 
inquiry as a procedure for teaching the 
skills of thinking about any kind of 
problem are not in harmony with the 
requirements of American life. Educa- 
tors at all levels must guard America’s 
precious legacy, but free men cannot be 
taught properly by intellectual slaves. 
Courageous citizens cannot be well-edu- 
cated by scared hired men. Teachers 
who have never explored various 
prominent points of view regarding 
problems are incompetent to cope effec- 
tively with them in the classroom. In 
such a situation the best that can be 
hoped for is a kind of indoctrination 
where blind adherence to a favored 
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theory is only surface deep. Many times, 
rather than risk dealing with controver- 
sial problems which exist in nearly every 
field of knowledge, scared hired men 
will neglect to concern themselves or 
their pupils with them. The sad result 
is that members of our society leave 
school without having examined the 
nature of the problems involved, about 
which they must make decisions. This is 
the prologue to tragedy, for tomorrow's 
generations will not have acquired the 
basic skills for seeking effective solutions 
to new problems in a fast changing 
world. 


Challenge for Teacher Education 


Some _ influential special interest 
groups seem not to favor future citizens 
learning to apply the method of science 
in thinking about certain types of prob- 
lems. Other conditions precipitated by 
changes emanating from applications of 
the method of science on a single front 
seem to militate against the spirit of 
free inquiry. Apathy, complacency, and 
failure to become concerned about 
tomorrow characterize too many persons 
in America today. Restrictive influences 
of several types are influencing the na- 
ture of educational experiences which 
should be designed to maintain and 
improve the society in which we and 
future generations will live in America. 

The production of teachers who will 
teach beyond themselves to the world of 
tomorrow will require more than famil- 
iarity with some area of knowledge, 
acquaintance with and brief introduc- 
tion to standard methodological proce- 
dures for imparting information, and 
fleeting exposure to a few of the major 
areas of knowledge. 

Prospective teachers must be immersed 
in programs which will provide and re- 
quire continuous experiences in apply- 
ing the method of science, the use of 
imagination, and creative thinking. 


They must learn to teach the method 
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of science in thinking about problems, 
not from devoting a few hours in a 
methods class on problem solving, but 
from using the method as an integral 
part of acquiring higher education. As 
never before, the role of higher educa- 
tion in American society is coming 
under examination. The development of 
effective citizenship and the preparation 
of those who will live in today’s world 
may necessitate considerable change in 
the nature of college instruction. The 
challenge for teacher education is far 
greater than ever before. 

The challenge is not only one of pre- 
paring teachers who are more competent 
to stimulate and guide the talented to 
acquire a greater amount of appropriate 
training. The greatest challenge of the 
age is in developing programs and ex- 
periences which will provide teachers 
who can revive the spirit of free inquiry, 
regardless of changes which invention 
and discovery beget. This is essential to 
the development of a mature national 
mind in a world where less than that is 
likely to be more catastrophic than the 
destructive power implied by the force 
which launched Sputnik. 





On Reflective Teaching 


Psychologically, a problem is an obstruc- 
tion which, on appearance, blocks an on- 
going line of activity. The line may be 
either mental or physical; a thought-line or 
an action-line, or both. Failure to have a 
genuine appreciation of this point perhaps 
accounts for much of the difficulty on the 
part of teachers to achieve competence in 
the art of problem raising. A problem is not 
raised with a class merely by firing a question 
at them point-blank, even though they may 
not know the answer.—Ernest E. Bayles, 
“Education for Democracy,” KANSAS STUDIES 
IN EpucaTion published by the University of 
Kansas Publications; Vol 8: No. 2; May, 
1958. 














Relationship Between Scholarship 
and First-Year Teaching Success 


Tere appears to be a rapidly in- 
creasing awareness of the need for more 
research on criteria of teaching compe- 
tences. As stated so aptly by Sanford 
and Trump (26:1392) in the Encyclo- 
pedia of Educational Research: 

Nearly every factor which it is thought 
may condition success in teaching has 
been studied, but the investigations have 
not provided a satisfactory answer to 
the question. 

The partial vacuum in this area of 
educational investigation has seriously 
hampered efforts toward selective ad- 
mission to teacher preparation programs 
and teacher merit ratings, respectively. 
Many educators maintain that, while 
teaching competence is recognizable, 
both through observation and by its 
results, a high degree of subjective 
judgment must be employed in ade- 
quately evaluating it. Few people likely 
would argue with that assertion. Sanford 
and Trump (26: 1391-92) express the 
idea in this way: 

Much attention is now being focused upon 
the determination of a reliable criterion for 
judging teaching. There are at least two 
difficulties which hinder this determination. 
The first of these is the necessity for judging 





1Dr. Massey is Chairman, Education Depart- 
ment, and Dr. Vineyard is Director of Counsel- 
ing at Panhandle A and M College. 


Harold W. Massey and Edwin E. Vineyard 
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Goodwell, Oklahoma 


teaching in terms of a number of recognized 
objectives of education. This means that any 
acceptable criterion must recognize ade- 
quately each objective. A second difficulty 
is that the elements which contribute to 
teaching success in different communities 
may vary in no small measure because of the 
dominant values accepted and the environ- 
mental conditions operating in these com- 
munities. 


This does not necessarily mean, how- 
ever, that teaching skill is indescribable. 
To the contrary, tacit or vocal agree- 
ment on the difficulties involved should 
but spur the search for specific factors 
which could serve as guideposts in any 
attempt at evaluating teaching com- 
petence. It should underscore also the 
need for criteria which would be help- 
ful in determining the probable po- 
tentialities of prospective teachers. The 
lack of completely valid or reliable 
means of either evaluating or predicting 
teaching success and the existence of 
determined resistance to efforts to un- 
earth them should but intensify en- 
deavors to arrive at satisfactory solutions 
to these problems. 


Examination of Research 


An examination of available research 
concerning the evaluation of teaching 
competence suggests that pupil growth 
and ratings of specialists, adminis- 
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trators, supervisors, fellow teachers, 
and pupils may be helpful. Factors 
utilized in the ratings usually fall into 
such large categories, as attitude toward 
work, attitude toward pupils, scholar- 
ship, skill in conducting the class, and 
personal traits. According to Sanford 
and Trump (26: 1391): “Authorities are 
in quite general agreement that the 
judgment of experts is the best avail- 
able criterion of teaching success.” 


In one of the more thorough and ob- 
jective studies concerned with the pos- 
sible relationship between teaching 
ability and pupil achievement, Barr and 
others (7) obtained uniformly low co- 
efficients of correlation. 


A scrutiny of the studies dealing with 
the prediction of teaching success dis- 
closes conflicting evidence concerning 
the dependability of such criteria as 
estimates of college faculty members and 
results of adjustment inventories. Jones 
(21) and Odenweller (28) found 
personality ratings significantly related 
to ratings of teaching success. On the 
other hand, Borg (11) and Carlile (12) 
found no persistent relationship between 
those two factors. While Carlile (12) 
found little relationship between faculty 
estimates and ratings of teaching suc- 
cess, Kriner (23) and Stoelting (34) ob- 
tained a substantial positive correlation 
between the two. 

The factors of scholarship, intelli- 
gence, and competence in English ex- 
pression seem to be rather consistently 
related to ratings of teaching success, but 
not enough as yet for reasonable pre- 
dictive purposes. In the words of San- 
ford and Trump (26: 1392), “. 
the researches clearly show that the 
prognostic value of the correlations is 
not high enough to justify preservice 
selection based on these factors.” 

Scholarship, especially, has tended to 
show rather substantial positive relation- 
ships with teaching success, as judged 
by evaluations of supervisors. Carlile 
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(12), Jones (21), and Stoelting (34) 
found correlation coefficients of .46, .52, 
and .41, respectively, between those two 
variables. 

The authors of this paper recently 
completed a follow-up study of 62 in- 
dividuals from the 1954, 1955, and 1956 
graduating classes at Panhandle A and 
M College who entered the teaching 
profession. The purpose of the research 
was to determine the relationship, if any, 
between the first-year teaching success 
of those graduates and their previous 
scholastic achievement in college. 


Procedure 


The degree of first-year teaching suc- 
cess achieved by the 62 subjects was 
ascertained by having the person who 
was immediately responsible for the 
supervision of each one to rate that in- 
dividual on the qualities shown in Table 
1, utilizing an ascending five-point scale, 
with 5 representing the highest degree 
of competence. Product-moment coeffi- 
cients of correlation were calculated be- 
tween the ratings on each of the evalua- 
tive criteria and the grade-point averages 
earned by the teachers while in college. 
The relationships obtained are revealed 
in the table. 

The mean grade-point average for the 
group was 2.9, or very close to a “B” 
in the common five-point marking sys- 
tem. The average general rating (Item 
15 of Table 1) for the group was 4.0, or 
just one whole digit from the highest 
possible rating. Further perusal’ of 
Table 1 will disclose that positive cor- 
relations were found to exist between 
grade-point averages and each of the 
criteria used for evaluating teaching 
success, a finding that was interesting 
in itself. Within the degrees of freedom 
allowable, however, it will be observed 
that statistically significant relationships 
were found only between scholastic 


achievement, as measured by grade-point 
averages, and the factors of subject-mat- 
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TABLe 1 


Relationship Between Ratings of First-Year Teaching 
Success and Previous College Grade-Point Average 








| Correlation 





| Mean (r) with 
Qualities | Rating * college 
| G. P. A.» 
1. Personality, appearance, forcefulness | 4.0 .17 
2. Mastery of subject matter 4.0 . 384 
3. Dependability | “em 7 15 
4. Understanding of and interest in students 4.1 .19 
5. Ability to instruct 3.9 .19 
6. Competence in English expression 3.9 .32° 
7. Ability to control ey ian 
8. Sincerity of purpose 4.3 21 
9. General culture 4.1 .28¢ 
10. Leadership, initiative, resourcefulness | 3.8 .24 
11. Character, standards, ideals 4.5 364 
12. Value in co-curricular program 4.0 11 
13. Ability to get along with colleagues 4.2 .23 
14. Contribution to community life and welfare 3.8 .10 
15. General rating as a teacher 4.0 .22 


fees. 





* Ratings are based on a five-point scale with 5 as the highest evaluation. 
> Grade-point average (A=4, B=3, C=2, D=1, F=0). The mean g. p. a. for the 62 subjects 


was 2.9. 
* Significant at .05 level of confidence. 
4 Significant at .01 level of confidence. 


ter mastery, competence in English ex- 
pression, general culture and character, 
standards, and ideals. The r of .22 be- 
tween grade-point averages and general 
ratings ascribed by the supervisors was 
barely short of being statistically signifi- 
cant at the .05 level of confidence. 


Summary and Conclusions 


1. The group of first-year teachers 
involved in the follow-up study were 
far above average in college scholastic 
achievement (mean grade-point average 
of 2.9). This seems to belie the oft- 
quoted charge that scholastically in- 
ferior students tend to go into teacher 
education. Other research by the authors 
of this paper revealed that a dispropor- 
tionately large segment of students 
named in recent years in Who’s Who in 
American Colleges and Universities by 
this college were drawn from the ranks 
of the future teachers (8 of 10 in 1955, 


6 of 11 in 1956, 7 of 13 in 1957, and 9 
of 12 in 1958). 

2. The distribution of ratings as- 
signed by the supervisors to the group 
was skewed toward the high end of the 
evaluation scale (mean general rating 
of 4.0). ‘This seems to indicate that 
these first-year teachers, as a group, were 
doing their work well, and far above 
the average expectation of supervisors. 

3. Statistically significant correlations 
were found to exist between scholastic 
achievement and each of the following 
factors: mastery of subject matter; 
character, standards, and ideals; compe- 
tence in English expression; and general 
culture. The first two were significant 
at the .01 level of confidence. 

4. Rather substantial positive cor- 
relations were obtained between scho- 
lastic achievement and each of the 
evaluative criteria used on the rating 
scale. The relationship between grade- 
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point average and the general rating 
barely fell short of statistical signifi- 
cance at the .05 level of confidence. 
In view of the known unreliability 
present in both ratings and grades as 
measuring devices, it is interesting to 
note that, while the correlations were 
not high enough for predictive purposes, 
the relationships were consistently posi- 
tive and, in some instances, statistically 
significant. 

5. An interesting sidelight gleaned 
from the study was the fact that the 
group of teachers who had _ systemati- 
cally completed the college’s teacher 
preparation program leading to the 
state’s standard certificate received a 
higher mean general rating (4:14) than 
those who had obtained only enough 
professional preparation to qualify for 
the temporary or provisional credential 
(3.65). 

6. In this study, supervisors were 
asked to rate the teachers on qualities 
assumed to be important in successful 
teaching. The chief significance of the 
research, however, seems to lie in the 
fact that it tends to substantiate the 
findings of other investigators relative 
to the possible relationship between 
scholastic achievement and _ teaching 
success. 

7. There is still insufficient knowledge 
available concerning criteria for judging 
teaching success and concerning factors 
involved in teaching competence. A 
completely satisfactory technique for 
treating data related to these problems 
has yet to be produced. Factors in teach- 
ing as they are related to pupil growth 
and achievement appear to deserve 
further study. 
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Experimental Program in Teacher 
Education at Chatham College 


As WASHBURNE? has pointed out, 
the development of a totally new program 
for the education of prospective teach- 
ers calls for the cooperative thought 
and planning of the entire faculty. For 
the past several years the faculty and 
administration of Chatham College have 
given serious thought to what kind of 
program would best prepare teachers 
for teaching on the kindergarten, ele- 
mentary, and secondary levels. Repre- 
sentatives of many departments have 
contributed to the planning and de- 
velopment of a new program which is 
outlined below. 


General Education Courses Required 
of All Students 


Area 1: Human Development and Be- 
havior. 


The origin, maturation, and optimal 
development of the bodily structures 
and functions which underlie human 
health and behavior. The exploration 
of basic psychological principles and pat- 
terns of development from birth through 
old age. The objective is to enable the 
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student to understand herself and other 
people, and to meet effectively the typical 
problems involved in her physical, social, 
emotional, and intellectual development. 
(Six semester hours). 


Area II: Natural Sciences. (Select one.) 

Astronomy. Interpretation of the evi- 
dence concerning our planet, the solar 
system, and the star galaxies. Three 
recitations and a two-hour laboratory 
period per week. (Four semester hours). 


Biology. A study of the principles 
revealed by living organisms—their plan 
and structure, their functions, relation- 
ships and adaptation to their living and 
non-living environment. Three recita- 
tions and a two-hour laboratory per week. 
(Four semester hours). 

Chemistry. Observations, hypothesis, 
theories, and laws dealing with the de- 
velopment of modern chemistry. Three 
recitations and a two-hour laboratory 
per week. (Four semester hours). 


Physics. A study of elementary theory 
and application of mechanics, heat, and 
sound. Three recitations and a two-hour 
laboratory per week. (Four semester 
hours). 

The History and Philosophy of Science. 
Lectures and discussion on the historical 
development of the natural sciences. 
The interrelationships of the social and 
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economic aspects of science with special 
emphasis on its changing philosophy. 
(Three semester hours). 


Area III: Social Relationships. 


History of Western Civilization. A 
cultural history including the most es- 
sential factors in the rise of Western 
civilization, its Judaic-Christian and 
Graeco-Roman origins, the medieval 
synthesis, the development of modern 
European civilizations and its expansion 
to the present day. It includes signifi- 
cant developments in the Americas as 
they form part of the continuous evolu- 
tion of Western civilization. (Six 
semester hours). 


Modern Society. A course integrating 
the more salient features of the related 
disciplines of political science, economics, 
and sociology in the study of organiza- 
tion and functioning of modern society. 
Analysis of the leading problems posed 
for political, economic, and social in- 
stitutions which both limit and augment 
the functioning of other institutions. 
(Six semester hours). 


World Issues. A course designed to 
stimulate global thinking and to en- 
courage an understanding of the cultural 
and political influences on relations be- 
tween nations. (Three semester hours). 


Area IV: Aesthetic Achievements. 


The Arts. A four-semester course, cor- 
relating work in the visual arts, drama, 
prose fiction, poetry, music and the 
dance. To be taken as a sequence or- 
dinarily in the sophomore and junior 
years. One lecture and two seminars each 
week. (Twelve semester hours). 

1. First Year, First Semester. Form and 
content in the arts; the classical point 
of view contrasted with the romantic 
attitude in the arts. 

2. First Year, Second Semester. Our 
heritage in the arts—works representa- 
tive of the medieval period, the Renais- 
sance, the Baroque period, the Age of 
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Reason, and the nineteenth century 
Romantic Movement. 

3. Second Year, First Semester. The 
modern scene, realism, impressionism, 
and symbolism. 

4. Second Year, Second Semester. Ex- 
pressionism, experiment, and the search 
for order in the contemporary arts; a 
consideration of criticism and evaluation 
of the arts of past and present. 

A workshop program which involves 
independent reading of novels and 
poetry and attendance at recommended 
concerts, plays, art exhibits, dance re- 
citals, and lectures is correlated with 
each semester’s work. During each 
semester the student writes eight reports 
evaluating these experiences. The course 
also presents each year a dramatic 
production of literary merit integrating 
music, dance, and visual design in which 
students enrolled in the course may 
participate. The annual arts produc- 
tion is conceived as part of a four-year 
cycle recreating for each college genera- 
tion master-works from the major peri- 
ods in the history of drama—fifth cen- 
tury Greece, the Renaissance, the Resto- 
ration theatre, and the contemporary 
scene. 


Area V: Organization of Experience. 

Philosophy of Life. A study of philo- 
sophical and religious points of view 
designed to guide the student in the 
formation of a consistent, comprehen- 
sive, and workable philosophy of life. 
(Six semester hours). 


Foreign Language. A moderate read- 
ing knowledge of a foreign language is 
required of all students. (Equivalent 
to two years of college work). 


English Composition. The course is 
primarily concerned with exposition. Its 
purpose is to teach students to think 
clearly and to write correctly. Since the 
skills which pertain to writing are es- 
sential to every course in college, the 
student is given direct practice with mate- 
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rial from other courses. (Four semester 
hours). 

Effective Speech. A general introduc- 
tory course designed to train the student 
to achieve a natural, effective manner 
of speaking. Offered as a correlated 
course with Modern Society and _ re- 
quired in the sophomore year. (Four 
semester hours). 

Physical Education, Sports and Dance. 
On the basis of the student's ability, 
physical condition, and past experiences, 
classes are formed to develop skill and 
to provide recreational value in each 
activity taken throughout the year. (Four 
semester hours). 


Integrated Program in 
Professional Education 


Preparation for Kindergarten-Primary 

and Elementary Teaching. 

This sequence is designed to cover 
materials offered in conventional courses 
in kindergarten-primary and elementary 
theory. It includes applied methods in 
art, music, health, science, social studies, 
arithmetic, and reading. Specialists in 
these fields are called in as needed. The 
courses include more than the minimum 
amount of student observation and teach- 
ing required for teacher certification. All 
students are required to have minimum 
facility in piano. They are also re- 
quired to take child and adolescent 
psychology. 

Preparation 

Teaching. 

This sequence is designed to cover 
materials ordinarily offered in courses 
in secondary education, principles and 
methods of teaching, and such other 
materials concerned with the history, 
philosophy and procedures of educa- 
tion (including audio-visual aids) as 
are needed to provide a well-rounded 
teacher preparation program. The 
course includes more than the minimum 
number of hours in observation and 


for Secondary School 
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student teaching required for teacher 
certification. 

This program means that each student 
preparing for the kindergarten-primary 
level or the elementary level has 58 
hours of basic education, 36 hours of 
professional education, and 30 hours 
of electives. Each student preparing 
for the secondary level has 58 hours 
of basic education, 18 hours of profes- 
sional education, 30 hours of special 
field preparation, and 18 hours of 
electives. 


Sophomore Year. 

The new philosophy in teacher edu- 
cation appears upon examination of the 
introductory course, “The Teaching En- 
terprise.” No longer is the course 
limited to the history and philosophy 
of education, since this aspect appears 
frequently throughout the whole se- 
quence. The course now covers neces- 
sary orientation to the profession and 
deals particularly thoroughly with the 
process of growth. Emphasis is given to 
guided observation in the public schools. 

Moreover, the course is designed to 
cover materials ordinarily offered in 
“Introduction to Teaching” and “Edu- 
cational Psychology” as well as other 
materials intended to provide a_ basic 
foundation for understanding the place, 
function and procedures of education— 
social, legal, and structural. It is thought 
desirable to have all teacher education 
students take this same work since each 
will be teaching in a context which in- 
volves understanding where students 
have been and where they are going, 
emotionally and _ intellectually. (Six 
semester hours). 

The prospective teachers are advised 
to work with children and youth during 
their freshman year and the following 
summer. As a result of these experi- 
ences not only is their freshman work 
in human development and_ behavior 
more meaningful, but also they enter 
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their sophomore year with personal in- 
terests and concerns. The course is then 
structured around the problems identi- 
fied by the students. Content and re- 
search evidence are gathered as needed. 
The instructor serves as a _ resource 
person. 

Many students taking the course as 
an elective eagerly join the quest, for 
they also will be future citizens and 
parents. Their ideas and attitudes serve 
to enrich the experiences of the educa- 
tion majors. 

The first course attempts to help the 
individual discover herself, her concept 
of teaching, and the role of the school 
in our society. The student and in- 
structor evaluate together the plausi- 
bility of the student’s selecting teaching 
as a career. Many student-teacher con- 
ferences are held throughout the year. 


Junior Year. 

The description of the work in 
methods taken during the junior year 
further illustrates the concept of integra- 
tion. Areas of methods are no longer 
presented as isolated subjects. They are 
presented in a meaningful sequence. 


Senior Year. 


During the first semester of the senior 
year the students engage in student 
teaching, a period of nine weeks for 
kindergarten-primary and _ elementary 
majors and six weeks for secondary 
education students. The students ex- 
perience the opening of a Pittsburgh 
public school which precedes by two 
or three weeks the opening of college. 
They are released from all college classes 
and responsibilities so that they may 
experience the total school day through- 
out the student teaching period. 

The instructor who offers the work 
in methods also serves as the college 
supervisor of student teaching. In this 
way a smooth transition is made from 
educational theory to practice. 
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During the second semester of the 
senior year the students are enrolled in a 
seminar which serves as a follow-up to 
student teaching. The historical and 
philosophical aspects are again brought 
into view as students recognize that 
additional knowledge is needed for the 
solution of probiems. Emphasis is given 
to the development in prospective teach- 
ers of an appreciation of the constant 
need for appraisal of pupil develop- 
ment and for the integration of measure- 
ment and guidance with the evaluative 
process. The seminar also helps them to 
identify the need for further work on 
the graduate level. 

The program rests on certain propo- 
sitions which should be stated. 

1. “Practical” objectives as defined by 
those who administer and teach in 
schools need to be given careful 
consideration. 

To this end an elementary school 
principal and an experienced kinder- 
garten teacher worked closely with the 
planning group. In addition the first 
associate superintendent in charge of 
instruction in the Pittsburgh Public 
Schools outlined the objectives to be 
sought and the learning experiences 
which would facilitate their attainment 
as he understood them from the vantage 
point of his position. 

2. Teacher preparation programs 
have suffered, as has much of 
higher education, from excessive 
“compartmentalization.” 

Teaching is a process which in its 
practice cannot be divided into the 
separate skills which make up the whole. 
Yet most teacher education fails to take 
this into account. A semester is de- 
voted to one phase (the psychological, 
the historical, or the methodological). 
Thus to the prospective teacher these 
become isolated and appear unrelated 
one to the other. If there is a single 
cornerstone most basic to the present 








program, it is that of integration. 

8. The former teacher education pro- 
gram at Chatham College, as ts 
true of many such programs, tended 
to overlook the necessity of se- 
quence. 

We know that good education involves 

a process similar to building. “Concept 
B” should follow “Concept A” and a 
full understanding of the former is de- 
pendent on a knowledge of the latter. 
Yet the former program, along with 
many others, denied the validity of this 
principle by assuming that as long as all 
parts are “picked up” the order in which 
this is done is not important. The new 
program attempts to emphasize the im- 
portance of the learning sequence. 

4. Knowledge, attitudes, values, and 
skills need to be taught at the 
time their presentation is meaning- 
ful to the student, rather than at 
a time which is most convenient 
to a schedule-maker. 

In the new program, methods and 
special methods are not taught as sep- 
arately scheduled units but rather at 
the time when they point to the solu- 
tion of a problem confronting the stu- 
dent. In this way maximum continuity 
and interaction should be assured. 
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The above considerations seem to 
argue less for elimination of require- 
ments than for reorientation of mate- 
rials to a more effective pattern. In 
some cases this leads to less emphasis, 
in others to greater emphasis than has 
been possible in the former . program, 
but it is now evident that the intents 
of all present requirements are better 
served through a process of skillfully 
designed learning experiences in which 
the student participates to the maximum. 
The present program attempts to apply 
the principles of educational psychology 
to the organization and administration 
of an entire teacher education program. 
The emphasis is upon achievement 
rather than upon rigidly defined courses. 


In the summer of 1953, the Pennsyl- 
vania State Council of Education ap- 
proved the Chatham College program, 
which went into effect during the fall of 
the same year. The first group of stu- 
dents to have completed the new pro- 
gram entered the teaching field in 
September of 1957. 


In order to evaluate the effectiveness 
of this program the new teachers must 
be studied in action. Furthermore 
analysis must be made of what happens 
to the children of these teachers. 





A Profession Is Based on a Body 
of Specialized Knowledge 


A profession engages in a service which is primarily intellectual, calling for mature 
judgment and wisdom based on extensive experience and study. The hallmark of the 
professional is his possession of specialized knowledge and skill not common to those 
outside the profession and his ability to use this knowledge and skill in providing serv- 
ices of unique social value. Acquisition of this specialized knowledge and skill requires 
not only a broad liberal education but also diligent and rigorous advanced study under 
the supervision of members of the profession. The profession is, in a sense, custodian of 
this body of knowledge and is pledged to enlarge and improve it.—Educational Policies 
Commission, Professional Organizations in American Education (Washington, D. C.: 


The Commission, 1957) p. 10. 
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Emphasize What and Why 


Some of the recent literature on the 
subject of teacher education discloses a 
continuing domination of thought con- 
cerned with practice or the “how” of 
teaching. Since teacher education has 
historically been dominated by this con- 
cern with practice, the search has been 
on for more effective methods. From the 
five steps of Herbartian method to the 
recognition of the principles of group 
dynamics, we have nursed our obsession 
to its present “scientific” state. And a 
great deal has been discovered and em- 
ployed to the benefit of our young 
learners. 


Laboratory School Technique 


Recent trends indicate a strong move 
afoot to return with a new variation to 
the old laboratory schoo] technique in 
teacher education. The proposition 
seems to be that we must have all of 
our prospective teachers in the school- 
room with the children during almost 
all of the time that is allotted to their 
professional education. It is believed 
that this will stimulate them to want to 
be teachers, either through excitation of 
their instinctive love for children or 
through their sympathy for the plight 
of these youngsters in their present state 
of instruction. In addition, it is hoped 
that our prospective teachers will ab- 
sorb a wealth of knowledge about child 
psychology, the school curriculum, ad- 
ministrative practice, school-community 
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relations, teacher-parent cooperation, 
school health, the instruction of chil- 
dren, and how to repair pencil 
sharpeners. 

There seems to be some debate as to 
whether this stimulating contact with 
children should occur in the under- 
graduate or graduate program. One 
school of thought holds that it should 
begin as early in the undergraduate pro- 
gram as possible and that every profes- 
sional course in teacher education should 
involve some of these classroom ex- 
periences with children. Others would 
delay all professional teacher education 
work until prospective teachers have 
achieved graduate status. Many of these 
so-called fifth-year programs are con- 
ceived as being a kind of apprenticeship 
training in the classroom with incidental 
instruction in ‘theory. This apprentice- 
ship program is made not only palatable 
but desirable by giving it the name 
“internship.” (Since this makes it sound 
like something the medical profession 
does, perhaps some of their prestige will 
become ours. And if we can just get the 
prestige, perhaps the pay will follow.) 

The confusing and silly analogy be- 
tween the teaching and medical profes- 
sions continues to bewitch many who 
seek to build the teaching profession. 
It is time that superficialities were dis- 
carded and that the builders of the 
teaching profession do more realistic 
than wishful thinking. The teaching 
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profession is not the medical profession. 
Our problems and functions are quite 
different. 


Scholarship in Teacher Education 


If a scholar is a person who values 
learning and who continues to study in 
an effort to mitigate his insatiable desire 
to know, and if young people are to 
develop respect and initiative for edu- 
cational endeavor, there can be no 
serious denial that teachers must be 
scholarly. Some of the critics of modern 
schools and teacher education have a 
valid point here, even though their 
criticism may not be designed to be con- 
structive. The methodology-centered 
teacher education program has not pre- 
vented the hiring of teachers who are 
weak in scholarship. In our professional 
preparation of teachers we have con- 
tributed to this state of affairs by in- 
sufficient emphasis upon those aspects 
of our field demanding contemplation 
and scholarly endeavor. And scholarship 
is the business of the school. 

It is lamentable but true that a great 
many teachers and school administrators, 
too, do not understand what one is talk- 
ing about when the discussion turns to 
the teacher's philosophy of education. 
They think the reference is to a short 
paragraph required by the accrediting 
agency or else they simply restate their 
well-worn, sentimental clichés about 
public education and do not recognize 
that the philosophy upon which they 
stand is but a philosophy of intellectual 
default which allows them to grease the 
squeaking wheel and mistake the result- 
ing quietness for progress. 

The content of professional education 
for teachers is much broader and deeper 
than the matter of practice alone. 


Teachers are living cases of professional 
amnesia if they do not have a rather 
thorough grounding in how and why 
American public education is where it 
is today. 


They are weak, vacillating 
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opportunists if they have never system- 
atically concerned themselves with basic 
philosophical assumptions concerning 
man, his nature, knowledge, and educa- 
tion and have never worked out for 
themselves a meaningful system of as- 
sumptions that gives direction to their 
educational thought and practice. 


Need for Basic Orientation 


It is true that the teacher needs to 
know and understand principles of 
human growth and development, school 
curricula, and the tools and techniques 
of instruction and school operation. And 
few, indeed, would contend that teachers 
know too much about these things. But 
these are useless impedimenta to a 
person ungrounded in professional pur- 
pose and without understanding of 
“where he is” in terms of intellectual 
and historical determinants of educa- 
tional theory and practice. The teacher 
without philosophical and _ historical 
perspective is not only limited in terms 
of direction but hopelessly lost in the 
adaptive use of whatever training he 
does have. This basic orientation cannot 
be acquired as incidental to instruction 
in body care and grooming or the evalua- 
tion of reading progress or even the 
instructional internship, regardless of its 
conception. The hard core of the pro- 
fessional education of teachers is the 
development of this historical and 
philosophical perspective. 

Such development probably will not 
take place in the traditionally sad course 
in history of education that loses the 
great and moving intellectual drama of 
our culture in its plodding account of 
“one damned thing after another.” It 
will not take place without positive 
focusing of attention and _ intellectual 
effort. It is unfortunately necessary to 
run the risk of being labeled old- 
fashioned or reactionary and suggest that 
some of the “meat” of professional 
teacher education has to be gained 














EMPHASIZE WHAT AND WHY 


through hard work and contemplation 
in the classroom, in the library, and in 
the head. There is no real substitute for 
the kind of experience that prospective 
teachers have when they are brought 
into contact with the various philosophi- 
cal positions concerning education and 
can discuss and compare their relative 
merits. In such experience they lay the 
foundations for their own thought and 
action and for their continued con- 
templation and study in the future. 

It is not here contended that getting 
the prospective teacher into the class- 
room is not good. Nor is it held that 
instruction in how to teach is not proper 
or necessary. The point is that we are in 
grave danger of ultimate failure because 
we continue to give evidence of our in- 
ability to gain perspective. We have all 
sorts of experiments and theories and 
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new programs. But we only smile know- 
ingly when someone suggests that a 
well-prepared teacher must know what 
he is going to teach and why, as well as 
how to teach it. In full view of that 
ridiculous, knowing smile, it is here 
contended that there is a place in teacher 
education for thorough instruction in 
the history and philosophy of education. 
Moreover, that place is at the very heart 
of the prospective teacher’s professional 
preparation. For the scholar—and every 
good teacher must be one—much of this 
learning may result from stimulating 
lecture and discussion, intensive library 
and seminar work, and vigorous personal 
effort. Such learning may well accom- 
pany and support strong scholarship in 
general education and teaching field 
preparation, becoming a firm founda- 
tion for the other necessary professional 
preparation. 





A Card Can Be More Than a Schedule of Studies 

Cementing better relations between school and parents is one task every school wants 
to do well. One problem which arose again and again in our school dealt with the fact 
that parents complained that they had little knowledge of what work their children had 
to complete at home. The faculty got together and out of the meetings came the “Study 
Schedule Card.” The card, a three by five filing card, is a modified program card which 
has space for all the classes and the study-halls during the week. In the space for “‘study- 
hall” the pupil is asked to write in the subject or subjects that he will study during that 
particular period. This is done with supervision by the teacher. Space is provided at the 
end of the card for the noting of subjects that the pupil will study at home. In this way 


the pupil's time can be well utilized. 


The card is completed in quadruplicate, one copy going to the office, one to the 
parents, one to the pupil, and one to the home-room instructor. The parents are then 
informed as to the subjects their child should be studying at home. The homeroom 
instructor checks with each pupil to see that time is alotted for each subject and that the 
card is correct. This time is well spent by the instructor; fewer difficulties arise later. 

This system has been operating successfully for a number of years. New uses for the 
“Study Schedule Card” are often found. The home-room instructor has found it 
invaluable for checking slow students and for making sure that lax students are 
effectively utilizing their time.—Robert J. Miller. 

Editor's Note: Mr. Miller, a graduate of Baldwin-Wallace College, teaches geography 
in Rocky River (Ohio) Junior High School. He is doing graduate work at Kent State 


University. 








Jesuit Pedagogy in a School of Education 


Tue RATIO STUDIORUM is the 
well-known educational document 
whereby the far-flung schools of the So- 
ciety of Jesus were governed from the 
sixteenth to the twentieth century. In 
1832 the Ratio was revised to take into 
account modernization of the curricu- 
lum. But by the present century the 
Jesuits were conducting so many differ- 
ent types of schools, for different age 
levels and purposes, on every continent, 
that it was decided that it was no longer 
practicable to have a single Ratio or 
code that would apply to all of them. 
Jesuit schools, therefore, are no longer 
bound by the letter of the historic Ratio 
of 1599 or of 1832. However, superior 
generals and legislative bodies of the 
Society of Jesus have enjoined Jesuit 
educators throughout the world to ad- 
here to the spirit of the Ratio Studiorum 
and to fundamental principles of Jesuit 
pedagogy. 

The School of Education at Boston 
College, as a Jesuit institution, is under 
obligation to maintain as far as possible 
the historic tradition of Ratio pedagogy. 
It is the purpose of this paper to indicate 
ways in which this is being done in our 
professional education courses, to the ad- 
vantage, we feel, of the students and the 
professional curriculum. 

One of the basic characteristics of edu- 
cation according to the Ratio Studiorum 
was a careful grading of subject matter 
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and objectives from one year to another. 
The classes were “grades” rather than 
“years” precisely because of insistence 
that mastery of certain content and skills 
be achieved before advancement. Promo- 
tion—early, normal, or delayed—was de- 
pendent on achievement. This deliberate 
grading was due, however, not so much 
to a notion of the sanctity of subject 
matter to be covered as it was due to 
what we would call today the principle 
of readiness: Has the student acquired 
the skills and understandings needed for 
the next higher grade in the school? 


Beside this graded continuity of the 
curriculum upwards another character- 
istic of Ratio education was the high de- 
gree of unity and integration within the 
curriculum of a given grade. Since Latin 
and Greek composition and literature 
constituted 98 per cent of the studies of 
the first five years in a typical Jesuit 
school, unity and integration at each 
grade level were readily achieved. It did 
not happen accidently, however, from 
the simplicity of the curriculum; it was 
deliberately cultivated. Extraneous sub- 
ject matters or divagations by the pro- 
fessor into what might seem to him 
greener academic meadows were ex- 
pressly forbidden by the Ratio. 


Here we have two simple principles of 
Ratio education which should be found 
in the School of Education: they may be 
called horizontal and vertical integra- 
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tion. The studies of a given year should 
as far as possible corroborate one 
another and contribute to the achieve- 
ment of common objectives. This is hori- 
zontal integration. There should also be 
progressive interrelation between the 
courses of one year and those of the next. 
The studies of a given year should con- 
tribute to the attainment of the ultimate 
goal of the school largely by preparing 
the student for the studies of the follow- 
ing year. This is vertical integration. 


A professor, however proficient in or 
devoted to his subject, does not teach in 
the spirit of the Ratio if he teaches the 
subject in isolation, considering it to be 
making an independent contribution to 
the intellectual well-being of the student. 
Fragmentation of courses, however bril- 
liant the courses may be, is foreign to 
Jesuit education. The Jesuit teacher— 
using “Jesuit” here in the educational 
sense and including laymen—is a team- 
teacher, not a lone wolf. He strives to 
make his course cooperate with concur- 
rent courses and lead up to subsequent 
courses. Until fairly recently in Jesuit 
history it was considered an ideal situa- 
tion when a teacher could move up with 
his students from one grade to the next. 
In this way he would anticipate—and 
provide for—the contribution that the 
lower grade was supposed to make to 
the higher. 


The faculty of the School of Education 
has felt that since our professional edu- 
cation courses are, of our whole curricu- 
lum, least in harmony with the explicitly 
humanistic curriculum of the Ratio 
Studiorum, we should be especially zeal- 
ous to have our professional sequence of 
courses conform as nearly as possible to 
the spirit of the Ratio. We believe that 
such conformity has been achieved in 
one notable respect, namely, in integra- 
tion, both horizontal and vertical. An 
analysis of the professional curriculum 
indicates that courses have not been 
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placed haphazardly or as separate jewels 
in an academic crown, but are arranged 
in a logical sequence to contribute to 
the progressive psychological growth of 
the student. Such an analysis follows. 


Freshman Year 


First Semester: “The History of Educa- 
tion.” 


In a sense, history is an integrating 
factor in the freshman year. The English 
course is to some extent the history of 
English literature; the art course includes 
history of art; freshman theology is 
largely historical, the texts being the Old 
and New Testaments; and all freshmen 
study the history of Western civilization. 
There is a congruence, therefore, in hav- 
ing freshmen begin their professional 
education courses with a history of 
education. 

Not only the relationship to concur- 
rent courses, however, but the relation- 
ship to the rest of the professional 
sequence justifies the position of this 
course as the first professional course. 
“The History of Education” gives the 
broadest possible approach to the subject, 
avoiding questions of practical classroom 
pedagogy as related to the student, which 
are inappropriate at this stage. It 
should give a respect for and general 
understanding of education as a matter 
that has deeply concerned successive 
civilizations and generations of thinking 
men. It should give depth and _ back- 
ground for intelligent thinking about 
current education. 

Such a course might with profit be 
offered in isolation to a liberal arts stu- 
dent not planning to teach. But in the 
School of Education it is offered to those 
who will one day be teachers, and a sense 
of involvement should be capitalized on 
here. But more immediately, it is offered 
to students who in the next semester will 
take “The School in American Life,” 
where “education” is narrowed to 
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“school,” where the longitudinal view 
of history is foreshortened to the Ameri- 
can scene and particularly to an over- 
view of American schools today. The 
historical course should set the stage 
for the slightly more practical, slightly 
more “vocational” “School in American 
Life,” which presents to the student the 
educational milieu in which he will one 
day work. 


Second Semester: “The School in Ameri- 
can Life.” 


The relationship of this course to 
“The History of Education” has already 
been indicated. It has, indeed, an histori- 
cal dimension. But its main purpose is 
to acquaint future teachers with the 
whole educational system in America, 
its divisions, organization, and adminis- 
tration, some of the permanent or press- 
ing educational problems, and some 
characteristics of the teaching profession. 
Less comprehensive than “The History 
of Education,” this course still deals with 
broader and more abstract concepts than 
will be appropriate as the students ad- 
vance toward their goal. “The School in 
American Life,” taken by itself, would 
be an excellent course for a new school 
committee member. But as given in the 
School of Education it is not taken by 
itself. It builds on what went before 
and toward what is to follow. An ex- 
pectancy should be created in the stu- 
dent as the second semester progresses. 
Soon he will turn from the study of in- 
stitutions, laws, organization, and theo- 
ries to the heart of education—the child. 
The “education,” the “schooling” he has 
studied about in his freshman year al- 
ways involves a learner. As a teacher he 
is going to spend his life with children; 
his work is going to be trying to turn 
children into learners. The next, slightly 
more practical and vocational, step on 
his professional ladder, then, is to study 
the child and how he learns. This is the 
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work of the sophomore professional 


courses. 


Sophomore Year 


First Semester: “Human Growth 
Development.” 

This course is devoted to a study of 
the child and his growth and character- 
istics at various stages from infancy 
through adolescence. It is concerned with 
how infants differ from adolescents, and 
children from adults; what makes 
youngsters tick; what are their crises and 
problems; and what factors aid or hinder 
their normal growth and adjustment. 
Such a course would be of help to future 
doctors, social workers, or parole officers. 
But here it is given to future teachers. 
It is not without antecedents nor with- 
out sequel. It ties in intimately with 
“Psychology of Learning,” which is taken 
during the second semester. While the 
student should have a certain amount of 
detached and impersonal concern about 
the facts of child nature and develop- 
ment, the interest should not be entirely 
detached and impersonal. The reason for 
knowing as much as possible about this 
miraculous spiritual mechanism, this 
sometimes bewildered and sometimes be- 
wildering man bud (a touch of Hopkins!), 
part angel, part Adam—the child—is that 
the student is going to teach him and 
obviously the child’s learning is going to 
be limited and conditioned by his nature, 
his emotions, his problems, his adjust- 
ment. “Human Growth and Develop- 
ment,” then, is immediate background 
for “Psychology of Learning.” 


and 


Second Semester: “Psychology of Learn- 
ing.” 

Please note the relentless narrowing 
of focus—from education in history, to 
schools in America, to the nature of the 
school-being (the child), to the character- 
istics of the school-action of the school- 
being (learning)—as we zoom in on 
our target: the production of a particu- 
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lar beginning teacher. Every artist must 
respect the nature of the materials he 
works with. This is a thousand times 
more true where the artist is working 
with “human material.” The teacher is 
an artist, but so is the learner. In the arts 
the artist is dealing with an instrument. 
“Methods of piano playing’ courses may 
be taught without a prior course in 
“what the piano is apt to do while you're 
playing it.” The piano is a totally pas- 
sive and obedient instrument; not so 
the human learner. An effective teacher 
should know a lot about how human 
beings learn; how they acquire under- 
standing, information, and appreciation; 
how they are motivated; how learning is 
obstructed. Hence, “Psychology of Learn- 
ing” is a logical and necessary prelude 
to techniques of teaching. 

A psychology major might study “Psy- 
chology of Learning’ from a_ purely 
scientific interest in the subject. An edu- 
cation student’s interest should be 
scientific, but not completely so. At 
this point he is studying also for use. 
As learning is the correlative of teach- 
ing, the nature and laws of learning 
must be understood before he con- 
siders teaching methods. In the School 
of Education “Psychology of Learning” 
should not anticipate or pre-empt the 
material of teaching methods courses. 
Yet it should not ignore them. This 
course should point ahead to a narrower 
practicality, indicating that general 
laws of learning and motivation will 
find particular application as regards 
various age levels and subjects in 
methods courses to follow. 


Junior Year 


First Semester: “Curriculum Materials 
and Teaching Methods.” 


As education is broader than school- 
ing, so is learning broader than teach- 
ing. Hence the focus narrows still 
further when we come to teaching. And 
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for the first time attention—which has 
hitherto been on schools, communities, 
systems, theories, children, and facts of 
psychological growth—turns directly to 
the student himself, the soon-to-be artist. 
As the focus narrows, practicality 
heightens: the decks are stripped for 
action. The materials and methods 
courses are immediate preparation for 
student teaching; not for teaching-in- 
general or expert teaching or beginning 
teaching, but for student teaching. This 
should not be lost sight of during the 
junior courses. 

The materials and methods courses 
are the bread-and-butter courses of the 
professional sequence. Capitalizing on 
the knowledge and understanding care- 
fully built up in the preceding four 
courses, they indicate what the teacher 
should do to stimulate desired out- 
comes when the school and curricu- 
lum, the laws of learning, the child, 
and the teacher get together. Here 
at last we reach courses which we can- 
not imagine being studied by anyone 
who has not a practical interest in teach- 
ing. But such a course has been of- 
fered and has been taken by people with- 
out reference to student teaching, e.g., 
people planning to teach in a private 
school. In the School of Education, how- 
ever, as indicated above, the materials 
and methods courses have as their im- 
mediate objective to prepare the stu- 
dents for their semester of student 
teaching. In a sense vertical integra- 
tion is most needed here. A _ whole 
semester of the senior year is devoted 
to student teaching. This means that 
junior methods teachers should expect 
much to be accomplished in the way 
of pedagogical growth during this solid 
block of time in the senior year—which 
takes some pressure off them. But they 
should also realize that what will be 
accomplished during student teaching 
will depend considerably on the readi- 
ness of the student to begin that particu- 
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lar apprentice experience, a readiness 
wnich should come principally from the 
junior methods courses. 


Second Semester: “Teaching in the Ele- 
mentary School.” 

What was said above about the rela- 
tionship between methods courses and 
student teaching applies equally, of 
course, to these three methods courses: 
(1) “Teaching Reading and Language 
Arts in the Elementary School,” (2) 
“Teaching Arithmetic, Science, and 
Social Studies in the Elementary School,” 
and (3) “Teaching Art, Music, and 
Speech in the Elementary School.” 

The first semester general course for 
elementary education majors, mentioned 
above, covers the whole elementary 
school curriculum and runs through the 
gamut of techniques rather thoroughly. 
It is followed by three courses which 
divide the elementary curriculum into 
three areas and indicate the fuller and 
special attention that these areas need. 
These four courses are in reality one 
course, a quick overview of the entire 
field being followed by a closer look at 
the constituent parts. It is arranged into 
four courses for convenience of admin- 
istration. Here the Jesuit ideal of a 
single teacher handling all parts of the 
material would have obvious advantages 
in insuring continuity, consistency, ade- 
quacy, and avoidance of repetition. 
Where several professors are handling 
these courses, integration of courses given 
during the first and second semesters 
and the concurrent courses given during 
the second semester requires generous 
cooperation and discussion among the 
teachers involved. 


Senior Year 
First Semester: “Student Teaching and 
Related Seminars.” 


From “The History of Education” to 
the teacher's desk! From Plato to Brook- 
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line High! From theory to apprentice- 
ship! This is the advance the under- 
graduate makes from September of his 
freshman year to September of his senior 
year. But in that final September the 
student teacher still has one quarter of 
his college education to complete. Stu- 
dent teaching is not a postscript to the 
professional sequence. It is a basic learn- 
ing experience right in the heart of it. 
Student teaching is rooted deep in the 
past and thrusts into the future. Aided 
and abetted by the college, the student 
goes into the educational market place 
to see for himself those institutions and 
organizations he has read about, to ob- 
serve children, their learning, and their 
growth, and to put to the test some of 
the methods and techniques learned in 
his junior courses. And the purpose of 
this testing, this firsthand experience is 
to get the student ready for solo flight— 
that is, to be a good beginning teacher 
the following fall. Weekly conferences 
with specialists enable the student to 
review and build on subject matter and 
methods courses taken in previous years. 

To capitalize on the maturing impact 
of this immediate experience, the senior 
seminar—in elementary or secondary edu- 
cation—probes in a more advanced way 
into educational problems at the level 
of the student’s teaching. 


Second Semester: “Problems of Read- 
ing,” “Tests and Mea- 
surements,” “Philoso- 
phy of Education.” 

“Tests and Measurements” can be con- 
sidered as an advanced course in 

“Psychology of Learning” or in “Methods 

of Teaching.” “Problems of Reading” 

is an advanced course in the major learn- 
ing area of the elementary school for 
students who have had a semester of 
experience in observing and teaching 
reading at that level. 

The professional sequence ends as it 
begins, with a general course: this 
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time, “Philosophy of Education.” This 
course raises the student from possible 
immersion in the practicalities and prob- 
lems of the moment to a consideration 
of enduring principles, values, and issues 
in education. The course should help 
to integrate professional, philosophical, 
and other humanistic courses and give a 
broad perspective that will enable the 
beginning teacher to see or seek a whole- 
some pattern and consistency in the 
welter of year-round school activities. 


Concluding Statement 


This is the professional sequence of 
courses of the Boston College School of 
Education. It is rather small in com- 
parison with our humanistic or liberal 
arts curriculum, yet it has a strength 
of logical structure and course-to-course 
cohesion that make it seem worthy of 
the Jesuit tradition of unity and inte- 
gration in education. It is also adequate 
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for our modest purpose: to turn out a 
good beginning teacher. Of course, the 
unity, sequence, integration, and cohe- 
sion noted above are all on paper. We do 
not think this unity and close structure 
is destroyed by a teacher who pays no 
attention to anything but his course— 
a sort of pedagogical Melchizedek with- 
out forebears or progeny. But the im- 
plicit logic and continuity of the pro- 
fessional curriculum can only be made 
explicit and effective by teachers who 
consider the whole pattern and see their 
part in it, who build on what has gone 
before and prepare the students for 
what c imes after. Our faculty is urged 
to see the professional sequence as a 
logical, ordered whole and their own 
course or courses not as independent 
academic experiences for students but 
as deliberately placed steps in a graded 
advancement. Only thus can the poten- 
tial integration of the curriculum be 
realized. 





Identification, Development, and Utilization of Human Talents 





The American Institute for Research and the University of Pittsburgh are developing 
plans for a program of research which would help fill a long-standing need for factual 
information about the nature of human talents and how best to assist individuals to 
identify, develop, and use them. The proposal is to measure and describe a one- 
twentieth stratified sample of 500,000 students currently in grades nine through twelve 
and follow them for 20 years. This would provide an immediate description of the 
individual's talent as well as a longitudinal study of the various factors predictive of 
ultimate educational and vocational success, personal satisfactions, and civic contribu- 
tions. John C. Flanagan, president of the American Institute for Research and professor 
of psychology at the University of Pittsburgh, is the responsible investigator. John T. 
Dailey is program director for the study. He will devote full time to the development of 
plans for the program. Initial grants have been obtained from the U.S. Office of 


Education, the National Institute of Mental Health, and the Office of Naval Research. 
Support from other federal agencies is pending. 

To insure the preparation of the best possible plan, the project staff will have the 
advice of a group of scientists who have been selected for their competence and 
experience in related research. Dr. John H. Fischer, Superintendent of Schools in 
Baltimore, is the general chairman of the advisory group. 
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The first edition of this standard work, used by 


administrators and professors of administration 
throughout the country, has been revised to include 
the most recent developments in the theory and prac- 
tice of school administration. In bringing the book up 
to date particular attention has been given to the 
section dealing with the administrator and his dis- 
tinctive role in American education. Reference is 
made to such studies as those sponsored by the 
NCPEA, the CPEA, and other pertinent material. A 
stimulating and realistic guide to a better under- 
standing of our schools. 


This well-known textbook has been thoroughly revised 
with the help of critiques prepared by users of the first 
edition. Many chapters have been entirely rewritten to 
make room for new material, e.g., a completely new 
treatment of measurement in education. The authors 
provide a scholarly account of the psychology of the 
individual, give careful attention to child development, 
constantly relate psychological principles to class- 
room teaching, and discuss fully environmental 
influences on both child and teacher. Workbook and 


tests in preparation. 


One of the most influential volumes so far in the dis- 
tinguished series edited jointly by Teachers College, 
Columbia University and the University of London 
Institute of Education. Problems of adolescents every- 
where require special consideration. What kind of 
education can best help them to solve their problems? 
In complex modern society the secondary schools 
channel young people into a variety of occupations. 
How can what is taught in schools influence the supply 
of industrially trained men and women? Of leaders? 
Of young people equipped to profit from higher 
education? This is a stage at which organization of 
studies is particularly difficult, since the purposes 
served are so diverse. In this volume outstanding 
scholars and administrators from countries through- 
out the world offer stimulating and useful analyses of 
the problems created by these distinct functions of 
secondary education. 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
Chicago, Boston, Atlanta, Dallas, Berkeley 
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DOUGLAS E. SCATES, Research Editor 


Doctoral Studies on the Education of Teachers 


and Administrators, 1956-57 


The present list (the seventh in the 
series!) includes for the first time a section de- 
voted to the education of administrators. The 
previous lists have regularly contained an in- 
itial section concerning the general provision 
and administration of educational facilities 
for the pre-service preparation of teachers; this 
section is continued. In the past, however, 
the concept of “teacher education” has been 
construed by the authors in a restricted 
sense. It seems fitting at this time to recog- 
nize the professional education of educa- 
tional administrators as part of the teacher 
education program in a broader sense. Ac- 
cordingly, Section II of the accompanying 
list is devoted to the pre-service and the in- 
service educational provisions and activities 
for the administrator. 

The other sections in the list remain as 
they have been for the past several years— 
with the exception that all after the second 
heading will now be numbered one higher. 
Attention is called to the cross references 
at the end of each of the sections. Since the 
placement of any title is necessarily some- 
what arbitrary, these cross references aid in 
making up for the possible differences be- 
tween the thinking of the reader and that of 
the compilers—or, for that matter, between 
the compilers’ thinking at one time and at 
another. Any classification involves compro- 
mises; cross referencing partially alleviates 
some of the problems classification creates. 

In the same vein, certain general (or per- 
haps special) classification heads are intro- 
duced at the end of the entire list for the 





*The lists have regularly appeared in the June 
issue of the Journal, beginning with the June 
1952 number which covered theses accepted dur- 
ing the academic year 1950-51. In 1957 and 
again this year, because of a change in source 
materials, the lists are in the September issue. 


Douglas E. Scates and Helen C. Ellis 
University of Forida 
Gainesville, Florida 


pupose of aiding users who may wish to lo- 
cate studies relating to teacher education 
when approached through these particular 
categories. Like the cross references following 
each section, these listings afford a multiple 
classification for many of the thesis studies 
without actually repeating the thesis title 
in several sublists—and also without adding 
to the weight of a longer list of main head- 
ings. Other cross-reference heads will be in- 
troduced in response to expressed reader in- 
terest. The compilers cannot, of course, 
create theses to fill any and all wished-for 
categories. The non-existence of a particular 
classification in our lists may be due to few 
or no studies in that area. 


Changes in Source of Information 


As described at some length in the Jour- 
nal last year?, the list of doctoral studies 
in teacher education covering the academic 
year 1955-56, and the current list covering 
1956-57, are taken from a new source, the 
Index to American Doctoral Dissertations® 
which is published by University Microfilms, 


*Briefly in the September issue, p. 318-19, and 

more fully in Douglas E. Scates, “Changing 
Sources of Information About Thesis Research,” 
Journal of Teacher Education 8:2:210-13; June 
1957. 

*For theses accepted during the academic year 
1955-56, this Index was published as Issue No. 
13 of Volume 16 of Dissertation Abstracts, a 
periodical giving (in full-sized print) abstracts 
of doctoral studies in all fields. The Index ap- 
peared in 1957, with 171 pages, from the pub- 
lisher, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan. The Index from which the accompanying 
list of theses was taken is, at the present writing, 
still in press, but it is scheduled to appear as 
Issue No. 13 of Volume 17 of Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, covering 1956-57, and bearing the 
publication year of 1958. 
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Inc., in connection with their monthly ab- 
stracts of doctoral studies. The preceding 
five annual lists which appeared in this 
Journal had been taken from the now-dis 
continued series compiled and edited by 
Arnold H. Trotier and Marian Harman. 
The two sources are similar in intent but 
differ somewhat in procedure and this dif- 
ference may have introduced certain effects 
which are not at once discernible. Inasmuch 
as the lists published in this Journal are 
intended primarily as service lists rather 
than as basic sources for quantitative re- 
search or subsequent bibliography, any un- 
detected differences may not prove serious. 

Acknowledgment must be made of special 
cooperation on the part of University Micro- 
films. The present list—as was the case also 
of the list published in the Journal last Sep- 
tember—was made possible through the Com- 
pany by the librarian, E. Stevens Rice, who 
prepared and supplied to us a special proof 
in advance of publication. Without this 
help, our lists would have been delayed 
another three months. 

A change in policy which has been de- 
cided on by University Microfilms may en- 
able a return next year to our former listing 
in June. The new policy calls for publishing 
both Dissertation Abstracts and the Index 
to American Doctoral Dissertations on an 
academic-year basis rather than a calendar- 
year basis. The first number (July 1958) of 
Dissertation Abstracts in this new volume- 
period has already been distributed as Issue 
No. 1 of Volume XVIII. This change avoids 
a rather awkward situation of having the 
Abstracts on a calendar-year basis and the 
Index on a joint calendar-and-academic-year 
basis so as both to index the volume of Ab- 
stracts and list the theses. Last year and this 
year some duplication unavoidably ensued. 
A student may be listed in the Index one 
year for having his thesis accepted, and may 
be listed again in the Jndex the next year 
for subsequently having his thesis abstract 
published. 

It may be noted, somewhat as an aside, 
that the doctoral studies in the field of edu- 
cation have been entered under a set of nine 
subheads in the Index to American Doctoral 
Dissertations for 1956-57, which is about to 
be published. These subheads will prove 
helpful to the person who seeks quick re- 
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wards from a hasty glance; they may, how- 
ever, prove something of a handicap to the 
user whose thinking lies in different cate- 
gories; and they will be a definite nuisance 
to the user who desires lists of theses in edu- 
cation by educatioral institution. 

As was the case last year, there has been 
no opportunity to obtain the number of 
pages for each thesis, or to verify final titles. 
In all cases, theses have been selected and 
classified by us solely on the basis of title. 


Number of Theses 


On the basis of advance figures from the 
Index, the total number of doctor's degrees 
in all fields of study is down 336 from the 
number for the preceding year; that is, for 
1956-57 the number now being reported is 
8,363; the number for 1955-56 was 8,699. 
For the field of education alone the figures 
show a drop of 85—from 1,418 in 1955-56 
down to 1,333 for 1956-57.4 In comparative 
terms, the field of education represents about 
one-sixth of all doctor’s degrees, but dropped 
by a number equal to about a fourth of the 
total drop. That is, all degrees dropped 4 
per cent; education degrees dropped 6 per 
cent. Whether the figures are sufficiently 
accurate to justify such comparisons, we do 
not know. 

The number of doctoral studies selected 
for our own lists (i.e., pertaining to the 
education of teachers and administrators) is 
up this year by 32 over last year; that is, 
185 entries are given this year (for 1956-57) 
in comparison with 153 given last year (for 
1955-56). A few of these are accounted for 
by the new category on the education of 
administrators. Possibly this time a few more 
education students were attracted to the area 
of teacher education for their doctoral 
studies, even though the total number of 
education students in this graduate stream 
seems to be somewhat smaller. 

As to the accuracy of these figures—the 
basic comparability of the degrees which are 
counted—we do not know. But figures will 
be published—with no greater certitude than 


‘The figure used last year (p. 319) for 1955- 
56 was 1,528; this was an advance figure which 
was later changed to 1,418 (as published in the 
Index.) 
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those given above. We can obtain some 
corroboratory light from figures issued by 
the U.S. Office of Education. These figures® 
show a drop of 147 in all fields—from 8,903 
in 1955-56 to 8,756 in 1956-57. For the field 
of education alone, the drop is 50—from 1,583 
to 1,533 (according to figures available at 
this time). Both these drops are roughly half 
the drops indicated by University Micro- 
film’s figures; but since they are both in the 
same direction, and both roughly the same 
proportion, they tend to add significance to 
the other figures. More than this, the mature 
statistician does not expect. Figures can be 
indicative; they are not to be thought of as 
precise. The statistician, like others, has to 
use what he can; he may, however, use fig- 
ures with greater circumspection. He knows 
more fully their shortcomings. 


Other Sources 


We mention briefly the two other principal 
sources of theses which may be of interest 
to readers of this section. First, the annual 
listing by Phi Delta Kappa® covers the calen- 
dar year 1956—the first portion of the aca- 
demic year represented by the list printed 
herewith. Second, the annual list of master’s 
theses by Lamke and Silvey? continues a 
most important service. With 3,231 theses 
listed, the number represents an increase 
of over 100 titles. 





*Data for the academic year 1956-57 are taken 
from: Herbert S. Conrad and Diane B. Gertler, 
“Earned Degrees Conferred: 1956-57,” Higher 
Education 14:110-16; March 1958. The full 
report, usually published as a circular, is not at 
this time available. Changes in the figures are 
sometimes made. 

Data for 1955-56 are from: Mabel C. Rice 
and Hazel Poole, Earned Degrees Conferred by 
Higher Educational Institutions: 1955-56, U.S. 
Office of Education Circular 499; May 1957. 182 
p. (Note: The total number of doctor’s degrees 
given in this circular is 8,903; the number 
reported earlier was 8,815.) 


*Stanley B. Brown, Mary Louise Lyda, and 
Carter V. Good, compilers, Research Studies in 
Education: 1956, edited by Stanley Elam. (Bloom- 
ington, Indiana: Phi Delta Kappa, 1957) 114 p. 

"Tom A. Lamke and H. M. Silvey, editors, 
Master’s Theses in Education: 1956-57, No. 6. 
(Cedar Falls, Iowa: Research Publications, 


1957) 188 p. 
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|. Provision and Administration of Teacher Educa- 

tion 

1. Auerbach, Eugene Charles. The opposition 
to schools of education by professors of the 
liberal arts—a historical analysis. University 
of Southern California. 

2. Burns, Constance. An investigation of the 
needs and interests of elementary classroom 
teachers as a factor in the design of pro- 
grams of graduate study. Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

8. Carr, Alden J. Student participation in 
—_ determination and administration in 
our-year state teachers colleges. Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

4. Duncan, William H. A study of factors in 
the development of master’s degree programs 
for teachers, with implications for a graduate 
program in the state teachers colleges of 
Pennsylvania. Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity. XVII, 273.* 

5. Edward, Helen E. The role and functions 
of the college supervision of student teach- 
ing in secondary education. Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

6. Emerich, Paul Henry. The background, ex- 

perience, present status, and self-appraisal 

of the college teacher of education in Mich- 
igan. University of Michigan. 

Schelske, Alvin H. The teacher education 

responsibilities of the director of a campus 

laboratory school. Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 

8. Shipman, Charles D. Administrative pol- 
ices and practices for teacher training insti- 
tutions as selected by a comparison of 
responses of senior students in a teacher 
training institution with experts in school 
administration. University of Nebraska. 
XVII, 2197. 

9. Wernick, Walter. The staff plans for the 
evaluation of student growth and develop- 
ment in the preservice program of direct 
experience at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

See also theses numbered 10, 49, 103, 132, and 

180. 


~I 


ll. Education of Administrators: Pre-Service and 


In-Service 


10. Brower, Clayton R. Administrative practices 
of field agencies for internships in educa- 
tional administration. Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

ll. Ether, John A. An emerging concept of the 
elementary school principalship in New 
York State with recommendations for the 
preparation and certification of elementary 
school principals in New York State. 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 





*A Roman numeral at the end of a thesis 
entry indicates that a full abstract of this thesis 
will be found in that volume of Dissertation 
Abstracts on the page given by the Arabic 
number which follows. 
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12. 


18. 
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See 


24. 


25. 


Fairbanks, Garland William. The selection 
of graduate students for programs in educa- 
tional administration. Colorado State Col- 
lege. R.S.1, CS XVIII, 36." 

Fitzgerald, Regina Isabelle. An appraisal 
of plans for evaluation of the intern and 
the internship in educational administra- 
tion. University of Maryland. XVII, 1498. 
Flint, Helen Marrs. Preparation of public 
school administrators for instructional 
leadership with specific reference to course 
offerings. George Washington University. 
Garrison, Martin Byron. An analysis of 
the preparation program in educational 
administration at George Peabody College 
for Teachers. George Peabody College for 


Teachers. XVII, 540. 
Hoffman, Howardine Gough. Problems of 
beginning elementary school _ principals. 


University of Southern California. 

Mosier, Earl Eugene. Consultant services 
furnished to superintendents of schools by 
nine state universities and land grant col- 


leges in the Midwest. University of 
Michigan. 
Newman, Jr., Floyd Warren. A_ further 


analysis of the methods of operation of 
ublic school principals. University of 
‘lorida. 
Pack, Lloyd Carlyle. The professional prep- 
aration of vice-principals in the Los Angeles 
City High School District. University of 
California, Los Angeles. 
Rushton, Archie Sime. The in-service edu- 
cation needs of Georgia principals as esti- 
mated by four selected publics. University 
of Georgia. XVII, 292. 
Schurter, Elsie Neoma. The status and in- 
service education of county supervisors in 
the southeastern states. George Peabody 
College for Teachers. XVII, 785. 
Stanley, Calvin. Promising practices in the 
in-service education of school administrators. 
University of Connecticut. XVII, 2487. 
Summer, Jr., Charles Edgar. University 
education of administrators: a statement 
and evaluation of goals: the development 
of administrative effectiveness. [New York: 
(by author), 1957. 215 p.] Columbia Uni- 
versity. 
also theses numbered 116 and 166. 


Pre-Service Education of Teachers: Objectives, 


Curriculum, Practices; Certification Require- 
ments 
Albertson, James Herbert. The influence 


of national inclusive professional associa- 
tions on the program of professional prep- 
aration in teacher education. Stanford 
University. XVII, 2507. 

Cox, Dan. A comparison of two methods 
of teaching human growth and development 


*Refers to abstracts of research studies for 


the degree of Doctor of Education by University 
Microfilms. Volume XVIII is for 1957. 


29. 


31. 
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34. 
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at the senior college level. Colorado State 
College. R.S.1, CS XVIII, 3. 

Dean, Leland Wilbur. A preparation pro- 
gram for junior high school teachers. Mich- 
igan State University of Agriculture and 
Applied Science. 

Drage, Raymond George. The Ohio Schol- 
arship program for the preparation of 
public elementary school teachers. Ohio 
State University. XVII, 1017. 

Dwyer, Roy E. An analysis of selected as- 
pects of undergraduate programs in teacher 
education provided in Florida colleges and 
universities for the preparation of teachers 
for the elementary school. University of 
Florida. XVII, 1957. 

Fausti, Remo Phillip. A consideration of 
the administration and content of a course 
in speech for prospective teachers at a 
teacher training institution. Colorado State 
College. R.S.1, CS XVIII, 43. 

Gilmore, Robert C. The exposition and 
development of an aim and guiding prin- 
= for teaching music to elementary 
education majors at Southwestern Louisiana 
Institute. Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

Goldgruber, John Jacob. Study of the pre- 
service education of teachers graduated from 
three Wisconsin teacher training institu- 
tions. XVII, 1958. University of Wisconsin. 
Greene, Gwynn A. The development of 
situational material for use with prospective 
student teachers and student teachers in 
elementary and _ secondary’ education. 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Jones, Lucille White. A study of special 
education programs in state teachers colleges 
in the Southern accrediting area. University 
of Oklahoma. XVII, 2939. 

Karch, Jacqueline Quigley. Characteristics 
of women teachers of education in institu- 
tions of higher learning in the United States 
of America. Washington University. XVII, 
796. 

Kearns, James Kell. A study to determine 
a sound pattern of teacher education for 
teachers for modern public schools of a 
democracy. North Texas State College. 
XVII, 308. 

Knox, Winifred I. A plan for a preliminary 
music course emphasizing choral and key- 
board instruments in the preparation of 
classroom teachers at the State College of 
Washington. Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

Larson, Eleanore Elizabeth. The relation- 


ship of professional educational courses to 


the professional knowledge of pre-service 
elementary education students at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. University of Illinois. 
XVII, 309. 

Larson, Rolf William. The differential effect 
of two methods of college teaching on the 
attitudes of students in a pre-service educa- 
tion program. University of Minnesota. 
XVII, 1030. 
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44. 


45. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


50. 


52. 


53. 


54. 


55. 
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Lindsey, Taylor. The Arkansas Experiment 
in Teacher Education: its assumptions, its 
purposes and its outcomes. Colorado State 
College. R.S.1, CS XVIII, 88. 

Livingston, Wilbur DuBose. An evaluation 
of requirements for the certification of 
secondary school teachers. University of 
South Carolina. XVII, 1694. 

Lofthouse, Yvonne Marie Sheriff. An _ ex- 
periment with closed-circuit televised in- 
struction in teacher education. Wayne State 
University XVII, 1513. 

McCown, Luther A. An analysis of selected 
practices in the required physical education 
programs for men in the state teachers col- 
leges of the North Central Association. 
State College of Washington. XVII, 728. 
Miller, Marshall Baldwin. A study of the 
requirements for certification of teachers for 
the junior high school. University of Kansas. 
Molnar, Simon J. A study of physical educa- 
tion teaching competencies needed by ele- 
mentary classroom teachers: as applied to 
the State University Teachers College, Pots- 
dam, New York. New York University. XII, 
558. 

Nelson, Horace J. A study of basic textbooks 
used by elementary teacher education stu- 
dents in their preservice professional educa- 
tion courses. Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

Pfeltz, Clifford Norment. A plan for national 
reciprocity in elementary teacher certifica- 
tion in the United States. University of 
Kansas. 

Pittenger, Owen Ernest. Current practices 
in the psychological training of elementary 
teachers. University of Illinois. XVII, 1272. 
Reed, Marian Elizabeth. The history of the 
psychological foundations of teacher educa- 
tion. Stanford University. XVII, 817. 
Roblee, Dana Bush. A career-line study of 
the professorship in teacher education in- 
stitutions. George Washington University. 
Siemons, Alice E. Developing prospective 
elementary school teachers’ understanding 
of children: a study of the program at state 
teachers college, Oneonta, New York. 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


. Smith, Hayden Richard. The effectiveness 


of two instructional procedures in compara- 
tive education. University of Michigan. 
Stipanowich, Joseph Jean. The development 
and appraisal of a course in basic mathe- 
matics for prospective elementary school 
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Secondary School Teachers: Nos. 5, 26, 32, 
40, 43, 56, 57, 60, 61, 63, 64, 65, 67, 68, 72, 77, 
81, 83, 84, 85, 92, 94, 107, 108. 149, 150, 157, 168, 
169, 171, 172, 173, and 177. 

College Teachers: Nos. 6, 25, 29, 34, 49, 51, 
and 174. 
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Parochial and Religious Education Teachers: 
Nos. 57, 71, 95, and 104. 

Teachers of Negroes: Nos. 61, 89, 94, and 145. 

Graduate Education for Teachers: Nos. 2, 4, 
69, 80, 87, 90, and 100. 

Rural School Teachers: No. 141. 

Adult Education Teachers: Nos. 78, and 166. 

Historical Studies: Nos. 1, 48, and 180. 





Why Full Time Student Teaching? 


. .. to sum it all up—a true picture of teach- 
ing is the outcome of my experience. Instead 
of beginning teaching with many unclearly- 
formed ideas as to procedures and methods, 
I am able to anticipate my first year as a 
challenge. I am now aware of the great 
satisfactions in teaching, but also of the 
discouraging moments. Knowing about them 
means that I can face both with equanimity. 

As a result “starting the year” next Sep- 
tember is no longer a cause of concern for 
me. I have already been through the be- 
ginning routine. During my student teach- 
ing term, I attended a workshop for ele- 
mentary teachers in September, assisted the 
supervising teacher in specific planning for 
a group of children, and attended orienta- 
tion meetings concerned with the over-all 
goals of the educative system. 

“Why full-time student teaching?” I can 
only say, “Do it. You'll find your answer 
there.”—Patricia May Makeever, “Why Full 
Time Student Teaching?” Nationa Cot- 
LEGE OF EpucATION News 8:6:10; June, 1958. 





Some Educational Alternatives 


Shall we expand our present campuses, utilize our present facilities better, extend our 
present secondary schools into the thirteenth and fourteenth years, build branches to 
existing universities, establish new community colleges, establish new state-supported 
colleges and universities, obtain additional sources of revenue, raise tuition fees, or 
limit enrollment to the capacities of the existing institutions?—Ronald B. Thompson, 


“Educational Alternatives, 


Council on Education, 1957) p. 121. 


Vital Issues in Education (Washington, D. C.: American 
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Classroom Teaching 

Earl A. Johnson and R. E. Michael, Principles 
of Teaching (Boston: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 
1958) 502 p. $5.50. 

“What is in the sky?” asks a seventh- 
grader. The authors of this book state that 
“this question became the central problem 
of a rather extended series of plans and 
activities.” Obviously, the question, “What 
is the job of the teacher?” does not approach 
the magnitude of “What is in the sky?” but 
we would agree that it should also be the 
central problem for a rather extended series 
of plans and activities. 

In one text Johnson and Michael have 
attempted to cover a field with which a host 
of professional educators have struggled for 
many decades. Principles of Teaching is a 
consistent statement of ideas that are clear, 
well-organized, and modern. The book was 
written with an understanding of the needs 
of practice and should introduce the student 
entering into the sequence of professional 
education to many, if not almost all, of the 
demands of the profession. 

This reviewer has several reservations 
about this book which, in a real sense, apply 
to the aims of modern education. The book 
is representative of much that is the best in 
current educational thought and is also 
representative of much that is lacking in the 
profession today. For example, the way in 
which the principles of learning are brought 
together with the principles of teaching is 
highly commendable. The “oneness” of 
knowledge is stressed and it is shown that 
the teacher in the classroom can plan and 
evaluate according to knowledge which is 
gathered from sound psychological founda- 
tions. 

Many excellent concrete examples _illus- 
trate concepts that are of an abstract nature 
and, in all probability, the interested student 
of education will be able to gather a good 
general background of the subject matter 
that is the study of education. The broad- 
ness of the field, however, necessitates a lack 
of depth in a few instances. For example, 


this reviewer found the area of curriculum 
lacking attention. It seems that if the book 
is to introduce a neophyte to the job of the 
teacher, the authors have the responsibility 
to point out the serious business of selecting 
a curriculum. A student might come to the 
conclusion that curriculum is the process of 
taking the interests of children as they are 
expressed and using them as the core of what 
is to be taught. Are there not basic content 
areas or continuity in sequence? Of course, 
no one can forecast what the student will 
actually learn from any one chapter or any 
one book, but the above is an anxious 
thought for this reviewer, especially since the 
book treats such a wide range of problems 
under one heading. 

It seems that the “what to teach” question 
which every member of our profession has to 
face every working day requires a much 
more complex answer than “the interests of 
children.” Much criticism of our profession 
is directed at this very point. We undergo 
severe attack because we are allegedly con- 
cerned only with the “how to teach.” Prin- 
ciples of Teaching is an excellent introduc- 
tion to “how to teach,” but it needs to place 
more emphasis on “what to teach.” 

If the community dictates to the teacher 
“what to teach” and enforces a strict course 
of study, then teachers would have no need 
to organize activities for children. In most 
cases, the teacher is the agent of society, duly 
designated to organize and direct learning 
activities. Will the teacher know for what 
purpose? Johnson and Michael mention two 
main purposes: specialized objectives and 
personal growth objectives. Surely, profes- 
sional preparation includes deep study of 
these two general statements of the outcomes 
of education. This reviewer wonders whether 
the teacher will ever be professionally pre- 
pared to select activities for children without 
intensive work in the subject matter of edu- 
cation. 


Principles of Teaching is a good introduc- 
tory text that will help a college teacher 
guide the beginner into the responsibilities 
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of the profession and set some highly de- 
sirable goals early in his career. Other books 
in professional education courses must bring 
the student to an intensive study of what the 
child ought to learn at what time in his edu- 
cational career. Teacher educators need to 
have books for their students which dis- 
criminate between good and bad “personal 
growth” activities and which set forth in 
some detail the principles of “what to teach” 
as well as the principles of “how to teach.” 
Someday, perhaps, someone will find the key 
to unlock the kaleidoscope so that we shall 
be able to analyze the separate parts of our 
ever-changing picture of an educated person. 
Walter Wernick 
Assistant Professor of Education 
Northern Illinois University 
DeKalb, Illinois 


Ralph K. Watkins, Techniques of Secondary 
School Teaching (New York: The Ronald Press, 
1958) 385 p. $5.00. 

This book is divided into six main units 
roughly covering the areas of what to teach, 
how to teach, and how to determine what 
has been taught. Fourteen chapters provide 
the substance to these areas. The book is 
comprehensive in its scope and covers the 
material usually found in texts on secondary 
teaching. Although the writer has omitted 
much of the rationale for teaching that de- 
rives from the field of adolescent psychology, 
the chapters on how students learn and what 
teachers must do to guide learning are un- 
usual in that learning theory is integrated 
with illustrations of classroom practice. The 
two chapters on evaluation and grading com- 
press a great deal of material within the 
limits of 80 pages. 

The first two chapters deal with what the 
schools are trying to accomplish and what 
is worth learning. In the year 1958 it would 
seem that mention should be made of the 
current confusion and indecision that sur- 
rounds the issue of desirable goals for second- 
ary schools. The fact that no mention is 
made of this critical issue is unfortunate. 

The writer makes certain statements, the 
implications of which would probably be 
rejected by many educators and parents. 
These statements, controversial or mislead- 
ing, are given as matter-of-fact advice to col- 
lege students and teachers. For example, in 
discussing motivation: “Emphasis must be 
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placed upon the actual and potential uses 
of subject matter rather than upon past 
uses” (p. 191). Then again, when a relatively 
large number of students fail to respond 
to the values of the subject presented, 
“the lack of response in the pupils may 
be a truer index of the values of the 
course than tradition, the thinking of the 
school program makers, the author of the 
textbook, or the opinion of the teacher” 
(p. 193). Unlabeled as controversial or 
personal opinion, these statements could lead 
to considerable misinterpretation by college 
students and by teachers. 

The book lacks sufficient documentation. 
Such phrases as “it has been found ex- 
perimentally . . .”; “a number of experiments 
showed . . .”; and “the experimental evidence 
indicates . . .” are followed up by no refer- 
ences. Inasmuch as many of these “experi- 
ments” deal with controversial areas, it 
would seem that documentation would be 
imperative. The most glaring example oc- 
curs on page 263 where the author writes, 
“On the other hand an experiment done by 
Ralph Horton. "Nowhere in the book 
was this reviewer able to establish the iden- 
tity of this gentleman, or discover a refer- 
ence to his research. The bibliographies at 
the close of each chapter contain fairly good 
material, but they deal exclusively with 
books with the exception of a single un- 
published doctoral dissertation from the Uni- 
versity of Missouri which is mentioned twice. 
Omitted are the large number of pertinent 
articles from periodicals, research journals 
and of course, other doctoral dissertations. 

The author makes note of the fact that a 
critic of professional education has described 
educational jargon as “pedaguese.” From 
reading this book the reviewer has added to 
his own knowledge of pedaguese such items 
as gingerbread motivation, drill carriers, 
subunit, implementation, the investigative 
laboratory, direction of work processes, readi- 
ness organization, and developmental discus- 
sion. 

In the preface the author states, “The 
emphasis throughout is on how the opera- 
tions in good teaching are performed.” Al- 
though there is much that refers to theory, 
this emphasis on technique pervades the 
book. To the college instructor using this 
book there is a list at the end of each chapter 
entitled “Things to Do.” At the start of each 
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chapter there is a list of questions, the 
answers to which one is to look for in the 
text. At times the advice on technique ap- 
proaches the banal: “{in showing a film] 
teacher comment during the showing needs 
to be kept to a minimum to avoid annoyance 
at the interference with the film” (p. 269); 
“teachers should make every effort to engage 
in friendly conversations with pupils on 
topics about which they are willing to con- 
verse” (p. 189); “[in trying to motivate non- 
interested eleventh-grade students to see the 
value of studying history] it is probable 
that some boy in the class collects stamps. 

. . How can one collect stamps without 
having some degree of historical knowledge?” 
(p. 183). 

For the person who leans toward the 
theory that learning takes place by the crea- 
tion of S-R bonds and that Thorndike’s 
Laws of Learning fairly adequately explain 
learning theory, there is much of interest in 
this book. 

Howard Leavitt 
Associate Professor of Education 
Northern Illinois University 


Evaluation 


Denis Baron and Harold W. Bernard, Evalua- 
tion Techniques for Classroom Teachers (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1958) xi + 297 p. 
$5.50. 

The authors have set out to “help teachers 
use tests appropriately and constructively,” 
and have declared certain guideposts in their 
treatment. These guideposts—brevity, direc- 
tion of material to classroom application, 
and provision for flexible use—seem to have 
been realized and achieved in the end 
product. 

The text material is presented in an un- 
stilted fashion and is so readable that the 
neophyte test user can profit from its use 
without reference to a myriad of other ma- 
terials. The student or teacher who is 
interested to look further than the pages of 
this volume to clarify or expand his knowl- 
edge has available at the end of each chapter 
a list of well-selected additional readings. 

The 14 chapters are devoted to major 
areas that are usually covered in measure- 
ment materials; however, the brevity but 
ever-present comprehensiveness is impressive. 

Statistical information is reserved for the 
appendix, and is concisely done in 13 pages 
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in sufficient completeness to meet the needs 
of the classroom teacher, for whom the book 
was written. 

This volume would appear to be one that 
would be interesting to use in teaching. The 
teacher or would-be teacher is introduced to 
the important concept of measurement in a 
most realistic fashion throughout the presen- 
tation. 

The recent unpopularity of a glossary in 
texts is ignored in this volume. A presenta- 
tion of 100 commonly used measurement 
terms with succinct definitions is a welcome 
feature. 

This volume would appear to be most 
appropriate as a beginning text in “tests and 
measurements”; however, the reviewer would 
be more comfortable had this been indicated 
in its title. There is a feeling that evalua- 
tion, in its true meaning, wherein tech- 
niques are used to determine the degree to 
which predetermined objectives are met, is 
not the modifier that should have been used 
with “techniques” in this title. The authors, 
in speaking of objectives, refer to the objec- 
tives of the testing program only if they are 
sufciently far-reaching to include those of 
the entire school program. 

Notwithstanding the criticism of diction, 
this volume will bear consideration. 


George D. Weigel 
Associate Professor of Education 
Northern Illinois University 


The Gifted Child 


Nelson B. Henry (ed.), Education for the 
Gifted Child, Forty-Seventh Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education, Part 
II (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1958) 
420 p. 

Back in 1924 the National Society for the 
Study of Education, under the chairmanship 
of Guy M. Whipple, published The Educa- 
tion of Gifted Children as Part I of its 
Twenty-Third Yearbook. Prior to this (in 
1920) the Society’s Nineteenth Yearbook, 
Classroom Problems in the Education of 
Gifted Children, appeared. Now the NSSE 
has once more produced a timely and excel- 
lent discourse on the gifted child. 

The current treatment of the subject, as 
are most of the Society's efforts, is an encyclo- 
paedic work which truly covers all areas 
dealing with the gifted and, fortunately, 
utilizes the talents of many very well-quali- 
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fied writers. The following summary of 
chapter titles well illustrates the breadth of 
coverage in Section I and Section II: (Il) 


“The Importance of Lcucation for the 
Gifted"; (2) “History of Interest in the 
Gifted"; (3) “Who Are the Gifted?”; (4) 


“The Nature of Giftedness”; (5) “Motiva- 
tion of the Gifted”; (6) “Creativity”; and 
(7) “Social Leadership.” 

Included in the galaxy of “gifted” writers 
for Section I and II are the following: 
Havighurst, Terman, Witty, Strang, DeHaan, 
and even the famed journalist-novelist, John 
Hersey. 

Having covered in Section I the “Social 
Factors” and in Section Il “The Gifted 
Person,” Section III deals with the “Educa- 
tion of the Gifted” with the following chap- 
ters included: (8) “Characteristics and Ob- 
jectives of a Program for the Gifted”; (9) 
“Identification of the Gifted”; (10) “Enrich- 
ment of Education for the Gifted”; (11) 
“Programs in the Elementary Schools”; (12) 
“Secondary-School Programs”; (13) “College 
and University Programs for the Gifted”; 
(14) “Guidance of the Gifted”; (15) “The 
Preparation of Teachers for the Education of 
Gifted Children”; (16) “Community Agen- 
cies and the Gifted”; (17) “Community 
Factors in the Education of the Gifted”; and 
(18) “Organizing a School Program for the 
Gifted.” 

A categorical listing of chapters from a 
book may not constitute an analytical book 
review but in this particular text each 
specialist chosen has served up his best offer- 
ing which, when brought together with those 
of others, indicates a high level of exposition. 
There are, to this reviewer, no apparent 
weak spots. 

If you want a book which has something 
of value on giftedness for everyone, the 
NSSE’s Forty-Seventh Yearbook, Part II, be- 
longs in your personal library. 

Ledford J]. Bischof 
Professor of Education 
Northern Illinois University 


Parents and Children 


Cooperative Parents’ Group of Palisades Pre- 
School Division and Mothers’ and Children’s 
Educational Foundation, Inc., The Challenge of 
Children (New York: Whiteside, Inc., and 


William Morrow and Co., 1957) 192 p. $3.75. 
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The dedication of this book, “Dedicated 
to other parents for the prevention of 
parental delinquency,” describes the authors’ 
over-all objective. In accomplishing this ob- 
jective the authors explore the child's life 
from the time of prenatal development and 
discuss what parents can contribute to the 
total personality of the child. Rather than 
a biological approach, the psychological ap- 
proach is stressed from the “parental preven- 
tion” point of view. 

The book's most outstanding feature is 
that a group of parents have done what has 
been the hope of educators for many years. 
That is, “Parents have studied children and 
have come to some very important under- 
standings about the causes of human be- 
havior.” This point of view is expressed by 
these parents when they say, “Parents must 
learn!” 

The book is easily read and is void of psy- 
chological terminology. However, there are 
strong psychological meanings and ap- 
proaches to the methods of child care which 
are recommended. 

These parents show deep insight into 
human growth and development; the chapter 
which concerns itself with “cause and effect” 
is indicative of this insight. Indeed, the en- 
tire book could be said to have cause and 
effect as an underlying theme. 

The simple answers given to problems in 
rearing children, however, might mislead 
some parents, as there seem to be some prob- 
lems which are much more deeply rooted in 
human personality and which would require 
a great deal more explanation than is antici- 
pated by the authors. The book becomes 
quite nostalgic in numerous spots. 

Roy Steinbrook 
Associate Professor of Education 
Northern Illinois University 


Student Teaching 

Florence B. Stratemeyer and Margaret Lindsey, 
Working With Student Teachers (New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1958) 502 p. $4.75. 

Will teaching move rapidly toward a 
greater profession during the last half of the 
twentieth century? This might be the case 
if the several thousand college personnel and 
the many more thousands of classroom super- 
vising teachers who work with student 
teachers accept the task as presented in 
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Working With Student Teachers. 


The authors put into this five-hundred- 
two-page volume not only the fruits of years 
of intensive study and research but years of 
successful teaching—a combination which 
helps the book lead the way toward the 
newest and best theory and keeps it practical 
at the same time. 

The suggestions for on-the-spot help to the 
student while he is teaching is illustrative. 
Here practical and helpful suggestions are 
organized around three basic points: “ (1) 
establishing the student as a_ professional 
colleague, (2) co-teaching from the be- 
ginning, and (3) sharing with the student 
the purpose and uses made of your records 
of his teaching.” (p. 262.) 

Supervising teachers will find some simple 
and worthwhile suggestions that are easily 
understood and can readily be used this fall. 
For example, in discussing the first day the 
student is with the cooperating classroom 
teacher three major guides are given: “ (1) 
your student should be introduced in a way 
that gives him status; (2) your plans should 
provide for his‘ involvement from the be- 
ginning; and (3) you should take time at the 
end of the day to talk with the student about 
what has happened and share with him your 
planning for the next day” (p. 151). 

In introducing the longest chapter in the 
book, “Making Observations an Effective 
Learning Experience,” emphasis is given to 
the point that a large part of the work of 
the cooperating teacher is to guide students 
in their observation of the teaching-learning 
process. Fifty-one pages are devoted to 
underlying principles, skills, and techniques. 
Other interesting and important chapters are 
Chapter 11, “Guiding Your Student Teacher 
in Evaluating Growth of Learners,” and 
Chapter 14, “Making Conferences High 
Level Learning Experiences.” 

This book is addressed to supervising 
teachers and those who teach children or 
youth and also supervise student teachers. 
The “you” in this book refers to those class- 
room teachers in laboratory schools or other 
cooperating schools who accept responsi- 
bilities for guiding college students during 
the period of student teaching. These are 
the faithful classroom teachers who want and 
need expert guidance in order to work more 
effectively with future teachers. Colleges and 
universities can do well by making available 
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copies of Working With Student Teachers to 
these teachers. However, directors, coordina- 
tors, and college supervisors in student teach- 
ing programs need to do more. They need 
to help these teachers read, study, and use 
their textbook. And here the emphasis is on 
“use,” because this book is a kind of “do-it- 
yourself” book. Just to read it won't get 
the job done. College staffs will need to 
give help in understanding basic principles 
and much of this understanding will be 
brought about only by implementation. 

Public school superintendents and prin- 
cipals in schools which cooperate in the 
education of prospective teachers feel that 
student teaching is good for the school: 
good teachers become better teachers and 
fair teachers improve as they work in a 
student teaching program. These superin- 
tendents and principals will be delighted to 
know of the outstanding contribution that 
Stratemeyer and Lindsey have made to the 
teaching profession. If they read this book 
they will see how a student teaching program 
properly oriented and guided in their schools 
will give teachers new insights and new 
skills and thus enrich learning experiences 
that are offered to the boys and girls. 

If awards to books in education were made 
on the basis of what a book does to improve 
teaching, this book would receive an out- 
standing award for the year. In the opinion 
of this reviewer it will contribuic niuch to- 
ward the better preparation of teachers. 

Max S. Huebner 
Director of Student Teaching 
Northern Illinois University 


Annotations 
1. Elizabeth Berry, Guiding Students in the 

English Class (New York: Appleton-Century- 

Crofts, Inc., 1957) 438 p. $4.50. 

Describes and illustrates methods of teach- 
ing English in the secondary school which 
are not only based on the psychological 
principles of learning but also on sound 
principles of guidance. Presentation is con- 
crete and practical, stressing the “what, why, 
and how” of teaching English. 


2. Francis S. Chase and Harold A. Anderson 
(editors), The High School in a New Era 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1958) 
465 p. $5.75. 

Based on the papers presented at the Con- 
ference on the American High School at the 
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University of Chicago, October, 1957. Thirty- 
eight prominent educators and laymen con- 
sider the high schools, the new challenges 
they face, and their capacity for meeting the 
demands of a new era. 


3. Commission on Teacher Education and Pro- 


fessional Standards, Minnesota Education 
Association, A Handbook for Minnesota 
Teachers, 1958 edition (St. Paul: the Associ- 


ation, 1958) 200 p. 


Contains significant historical information 
about education and teaching in Minnesota 
for teachers in service and for those who are 
preparing to teach. This third revision of 
the original handbook, which was published 
in 1950, attempts to bring up to date facts 
and figures given in the 1953 edition. 


4. Gertrude Hildreth, Teaching Reading (New 
York: Henry Holt and Co., 1958) 612 p. 
$6.00. 

Written for the purpose of providing 
teachers both with an understanding of the 
reading process and new insights concerning 
sound methods of instruction. Part I in- 
cludes an introduction to the reading proc- 
ess, an overview of changing methods, and 
basic assumptions underlying sound practices 
in teaching reading. Part II emphasizes tech- 
niques of instruction for the beginning 
stages, and the primary, intermediate, and 
upper grades. 

5. C. W. Hunnicutt and William J. Iverson 
(editors), Research in the Three R’s (New 
York: Harper and Bros., 1958) 446 p. $6.00. 
A selection of 78 condensed key research 

reports of this century in the subject areas. 
For each problem purposes and treatment 
are presented in the authors’ own words, 
with connecting sentences or paragraphs by 
the editors where abridgement occurs. Makes 
available for the first time in a single source 
significant research in this area. 


6. John F. Latimer, What’s Happened to Our 
High Schools? (Washington, D.C.: Public 
Affairs Press, 1958) 195 p. $3.75. 

Attempts to present some fundamental 
facts about our educational system that will, 
it is hoped, aid understanding of our edu- 
cational problems. Centers mainly but not 
exclusively on the high school curriculum, 
tracing the changes that have taken place in 
high school studies, primarily since 1890, and 
relates to those changes student enrollments 
in the various subjects. 
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7. National Council of Independent Schools, 
Preparation of Teachers for Secondary 
Schools, Report of the Committee on 
Teacher Training, NCIS (Boston: the Coun- 
cil, 1958) 52 p. 

Result of intensive study by the Committee 
under the chairmanship of John M. Kemper, 
headmaster at Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Massachusetts, this report is primarily di- 
rected to those who are responsible for train- 
ing, advising, and engaging young teachers 
for college preparatory programs. Discussion 
is subdivided as follows: (1) knowledge of 
subject; (2) professional knowledge; (3) 
practice teaching; (4) master of arts in teach- 
ing programs; and (5) the timing of graduate 
study. 

One entire chapter is devoted to a discus- 
sion of the continuity of the “personal and 
professional growth of established teachers.” 
Treatment of programs of graduate study 
pursued by teachers is strengthened by re- 
sponses to pertinent questions submitted to 
established teachers who had recently done 
graduate work. 


8. Harold G. Shane and E. T. McSwain, Evalua- 
tion and the Elementary Curriculum (New 
York: Henry Holt and Co., 1958) 436 p. 
$5.25. 

Presents the viewpoint that evaluation is 
a process through which parents, children, 
teachers, administrators, and the whole com- 
munity together share both in examining 
the curriculum and in reaching conclusions 
regarding the goals of good elementary edu- 
cation and the nature of the program which 
gives it meaning and substance. The ap- 
praisal process is conceived as a means 
through which all persons concerned with 
the elementary curriculum share in design- 
ing it, with the result that it reflects the 
values and outcomes that they seek. 


9. William O. Stanley, Harry S. Broudy, and 
R. Will Burnett (editors), Improving Science 
Programs in Illinois Schools (Urbana: Uni- 
versity of Illinois, 1958) 87 p. $ .25. 

A joint product of a group of scientists 
and a group of educators at the University 
of Illinois, this booklet is divided into three 
parts: (1) “Science Education in the Con- 
temporary Crises”; (2) “Science Education: 
Appraisal and Recommendations”; (3) “Re- 
cruitment and Preparation of Teachers.” 
Now being expanded into a booklet which 
will form the official position of the Joint 
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Commission on the Education of Teachers 
of Science and Mathematics, an organ of the 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science and the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education. 


Books Received 


1. Karl W. Bigelow, Selected Books for the 
College and University Administrator (New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1958) 26 p. $1.00. 


no 


Board of Higher Education, Division of 
Teacher Education of the City of New 
York, Teacher Education Census, Reports 13 
and 14, Fall 1957 and Spring 1958 (New 
York: the Board) 31 p. and 28 p. (Mimeo- 
graphed). 


3. Leo M. Chamberlain and Leslie W. Kindred, 
The Teacher and School Organization, 
Third Edition (New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1958) 550 p. $6.75. 


4. C. J. Daane, et. al., Introduction to College 
(Boston: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1958) 167 
p- $2.95. 


4. Nolan C. Kearney, A Teacher’s Professional 
Guide (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1958) 
358 p. $5.00. 


5. Lewis Leary (Editor), Contemporary Literary 
Scholarship: A Critical Review (New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1958) 474 p. 
$5.00. 


6. E. T. McSwain and Ralph J. Cooke, Under- 
standing and Teaching Arithmetic in the 
Elementary School (New York: Henry Holt 
and Co., 1958) 420 p. $5.50. 


7. Mark A. May and Arthur A. Lumsdaine, 
Learning From Films (New Haven, Con- 
necticut: Yale University Press, 1958) 357 p. 
$5.00. 


8. Isabel Miller, George E. Dickson, and Loren 
R. Tomlinson, Guidebook for Elementary 
Student Teachers (New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 1958) 183 p. $2.25. 


9. Mary Muldoon, Learning to Teach (New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1958) 287 p. 
$3.50. 


10. National School Boards Association, Inc., 
Seven Studies (Chicago: the Association, 
1958) 76 p. (Mimeographed.) 


11. Zoe A. Thralls, The Teacher of Geography 
(New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 


1958) 339 p. $3.75. 
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12. Hoyt Trowbridge, General Education in the 
Colleges of Arkansas (Little Rock: Arkansas 
Experiment in Teacher Education, 1958) 
156 p. Single copies free on request. 

13. Vander Werf, Lester S., How to Evaluate 
Teachers and Teaching (New York: Rine- 
hart and Co., Inc., 1958) 58 p. 





Increased Use of Closed Circuit Television 
in AACTE Member Institutions 


The Subcommittee on Television and 
Teacher Education has conducted its second 
survey on closed circuit television in the 411 
AACTE member institutions. . . 

Of the 361 institutions responding, 252 
(approximately 70 per cent) are not using or 
planning to use closed circuit television 
(CCTV); 22 (approximately 6 per cent) are 
studying the possible use of CCTV; 50 (ap- 
proximately 14 per cent) are planning to use 
CCTV; and 37 (approximately 10 per cent) 
are currently utilizing CCTV installations. 

. .. [During] March 1957, 24 member institu- 
tions were reported as operating closed cir- 
cuit television installations. The current sur- 
vey indicates an increase of 13 in the num- 
ber of institutions utilizing CCTV. In addi- 
tion, the 50 institutions (20 of which already 
have some TV equipment) planning to use 
CCTV indicates a rather marked increase in 
the present and future utilization of this 
medium for instructional and other pur- 
poses in teacher education. Roughly, 24 per 
cent of the responding institutions (21 per 
cent of the total AACTE membership) are 
now utilizing or planning to use CCTV. 
Editor's Note: Limited quantities of all 
bulletins in the Television and Teacher Edu- 
cation Series are available, on request, from 
The American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, 11 Elm Street, Oneonta, 
New York.—BULLETIN OF THE AMERICAN As- 
SOCIATION OF COLLEGES FOR TEACHER Epv- 
CATION 11:5:1; May, 16, 1958. 





The American Educational Research Asso- 
ciation devoted the entire June 1958 issue 
of its official publication, Review of Educa- 
tional Research (volume 38, Number 3) to 
the subject “Teacher Personnel.” Single 
copies of the issue are priced at $2.00. 
Orders for one or more copies, accompanied 
by funds in payment should be sent to the 
AERA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 





What's Happening 


in Teacher Education 











The School for Visitors 


Cau IT a ‘School for Visitors,’ sug- 
gested one member of the California Teach- 
ers Association's Commission on Teacher 
Education at its December 1957 meeting. 
The Commission had decided earlier that a 
small group of carefully selected teachers 
with special preparation should be made 
available for service on accreditation visiting 
teams. 

“Why not organize the ‘school’ just as if 
the teachers were members of an actual 
accreditation team? We could have them 
study and evaluate an institution’s report 
and catalogue and discuss their findings like 
a real team.” 

“Good idea,” suggested another Commis- 
sion member, “and if we could add to the 
reality of the visitation by having the 
trainees follow the same instructions and 
procedures used in an actual visit, and have 
at the ‘school’ some of the faculty of a ‘real’ 
college, and let the trainees interview them, 
we'd have a ‘live’ training program—just as 
if the visitation were authentic.” 

And so, at the December 1957 meeting of 
the CTA’s Teacher Education Commission 
decisions were made accordingly. A panel of 
12 teachers spent the evening of February 28 
and all day on March 1, 1958, at a “School 
for Visitors” for the purpose of learning the 
duties and procedures of a visiting team for 
the State Board of Education's Committee 
on Accreditation for Teacher Education. 

We believe this to be the first time such a 
School for Visitors has been organized solely 
for personnel of elementary and secondary 
schools and, for this reason, the details of 
this activity were requested for this issue of 
The Journal of Teacher Education. 

From among a long list of recommended 
teachers, the Commission's Executive for 
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Teacher Education interviewed and selected 
a panel of 12 persons. They included three 
elementary teachers; two junior high teach- 
ers; four senior high teachers; one teacher 
of atypical children; one curriculum co- 
ordinator; and one supervisor of instruction. 





In response to requests, THE JOURNAL 
inaugurates here a new feature of 
“What's Happening in Teacher Educa- 
tion.” At the request of the editors, 
Dr. James Stone, Director of Teacher 
Education, University of California, 
Berkeley, prepared this “we-don’t-mean 
to-boast-but-we-did-it-this-way” account 
of California’s highly realistic “school” 
for elementary and secondary school 
representatives who may be asked to 
assist in the evaluation of teacher edu- 
cation programs. 

In the hope that others will share 
brief descriptions of new approaches 
and unusual practices, some space in 
this section will be regularly dedicated 
to reporting “how and why it hap- 
pened” as well as to “what happened.” 
The editors invite the readers to con- 
tribute to this section. Deadlines for 
the March, June, September, and De- 
cember issues are January 1, April 1, 
July 1, and October 1 respectively. 

THE JourRNAL's “What's Happening” 
section will, of course, continue the 
regular reporting of news from state 
directors of teacher education and 
certification, from state TEPS com- 
missions, and from teacher education 
institutions.—Epitors. 



































THE SCHOOL FOR VISITORS 


Following their appointment, their ac- 
ceptance of the assignment, and assurance of 
their ability to be in San Francisco for the 
two-day “school,” each was sent a letter 
signed by the “chairman of the visiting team 
for ‘Diablo College.’” The letter was a 
slightly revised copy of a letter of instruction 
which is sent normally to team members of 
the state accreditation visiting team by its 
chairman. The letter included each mem- 
ber’s assignment, the schedule for the visita- 
tion, and instructions for studying the col- 
lege’s application, its report, and its cata- 
logue. The 1953 application, report, and 
catalogue of an existing college were used, 
but with the actual name pasted over with 
the label, “Diablo College.” So realistically 
was this done that when one panel member 
received these materials he wired the Com- 
mission office for further information regard- 
ing the whereabouts of Diablo College.! 


At the opening evening session, an hour 
was spent acquainting the trainees with 
general plans for accreditation and opera- 
tional policies at the state and national 
levels. Two members of the State Accredita- 
tion Committee led this discussion. 


At the conclusion of the opening session, 
the room was “cleared,” and the “chairman 
of the Diablo College visiting team” took 
over and called to order the first meeting of 
its members. He reviewed and answered 
questions rgearding each one’s assignment, 
the schedule for the next day, and the 
printed instructions for visiting team mem- 
bers. Members of the visiting team then dis- 
cussed their reactions to the institution's 
report. Major areas of strength and possible 
areas of weakness were identified. Respon- 
sibilities for seeking clarification and further 
information were assigned. At I] p.m. a 
weary but earnest and enlightened team ad- 
journed for the night. 





*The term “Diablo College” is one which 
Professor Lucien Kinney of Stanford University 
has used for many years as the name of a 
fictitious teacher education institution in his 
teacher education seminars. By a strange coin- 
cidence, one month after the School for Visitors, 
the Board of Education of the Contra Costa 
Junior College District (Martinez, California) 
announced that its East Contra Costa Junior 
College would henceforth be known as “Diablo 
Valley College.” 
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At 9:00 a.m. the following day, the team 
reassembled in the “office of the president 
of Diablo College” to meet key members of 
the “faculty.” For this meeting six faculty 
members from the actual institution whose 
report and catalogue were being used as 
those of Diablo College had arrived by plane 
earlier that morning. These members of the 
college faculty represented the various im- 
portant divisions of the college (student per- 
sonnel services, library, education depart- 
ment, and several of the larger academic 
departments). Since each had been at the 
college and participated in developing the 
1953 report, the session had a degree of 
reality that made the role-playing experience 
as vital for the trainees as if they were on an 
actual visiting team. Staff members of the 
CTA Commission on Teacher Education 
assisted as role-playing members of Diablo 
College faculty. A representative from the 
State Department of Education acted as 
Diablo College’s president. 

Following the opening session in the presi- 
dent's office, devoted primarily to discussion 
of several general concerns agreed upon by 
the visiting team in its earlier briefing 
session, the schedule for interviews was 
formalized and team members and faculty 
adjourned to their respective posts to carry 
out their individual assignments. In each 
instance team members had several assign- 
ments. Frequently it was necessary to investi- 
gate an academic department’s offerings, 
library holdings, student teaching arrange- 
ments as well as other aspects of Diablo’s 
total institutional approach to teacher edu- 
cation. 

During the interviews as scheduled below, 
the members of the visiting team asked 
pertinent questions regarding the report, 
sought additional information on certain 
points, and took notes on pertinent data. 


Saturday, March 1 

9:00 a.m. Meeting with President Daniel D. 
Diablo and members of his administrative staff. 
(Purpose: to discuss over-all problems and to 
make arrangements to (1) meet with various 
faculty members, (2) visit with students, and (3) 
observe student teaching situations. 
9:30-11:30 a.m. Work on_ individual 
ments. 

11:30-12:00 noon. Begin preparation of report. 
(Purpose: to share findings and verify impres- 
sions and specific data.) 


assign- 
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12:00-1:00 p.m. Lunch. 

1:00-2:00 p.m. Work on final report. 

2:00-4:00 p.m. Meeting with chairman, Ac- 
creditation Committee, State Board of Educa- 
tion. 


Following the scheduled morning inter- 
views, the visiting team reconvened with its 
chairman (a veteran of numerous accredita- 
tion visitations) to exchange ideas and to try 
to determine (1) its point of view regarding 
general impressions on the status of the 
institution and its program and (2) tentative 
conclusions reached and additional data 
needed. 


After lunch the visiting team resumed its 
role, completed additional interviews, col- 
lected additional data, and then wrote up 
the report of the visitation. This session 
ended as each member read his section of 
the report for comment and criticism of the 
entire team. When the first rough draft of 
the report was completed, the role-playing 
ended as the Commission’s Executive for 
Teacher Education took over and read to 
the team the pertinent sections from the 
actual report of the 1953 visitation. The 
striking similarity of the trainees’ report and 
of the actual report in terms of (1) strengths 
identified, (2) weaknesses uncovered and (3) 
suggestions for improvement was dramatic 
evidence of the reality of the role-playing 
technique and of the total impact of the 
training provided in the School for Visitors. 

This first School for Visitors concluded 
with an evaluative session, presided over by 
the chairman of the state's accreditation 
committee, who also served this past year as 
chairman of the National Council for Ac- 
creditation of Teacher Education's Com- 
mittee on Visitation and Appraisal. Diablo 
College faculty members commented on the 
kinds of questions asked by the visiting team 
and suggested ways the interviews might have 
been improved. The state accreditation 
chairman conducted a lively discussion and 
question-and-answer period on the process 
and philosophy of accreditation. The school 
concluded with an evaluation by members of 
the visiting team regarding the results of the 
two-day training session. 

Now the State Committee on Accreditation 
for Teacher Education in California and the 
National Council for Accreditation of 
Teacher Education have a panel of 12 well- 


prepared professional practitioners who are 
available for visitation assignments. It is 
hoped that a number of the panel members 
may be used within the next two years and 
that another group may be offered the op- 
portunity to attend a second School for 
Visitors. 


As one seasoned veteran of the accredita- 
tion process remarked to the state chairman 
at the conclusion of the school, “This group 
has had more preparation for serving on a 
visiting team than any one of us ever had 
when he first served.” This is all too true. 
Certainly opportunities for schooling of such 
a realistic type as described here should go 
far in improving the work of accrediting 
teams. 


Likewise, experience in the school for 
visitors should serve materially to strengthen 
the entire accreditation process by making it 
possible to involve more practitioners from 
the field in institutional evaluations. It is 
this group which has the most at stake and 
the ‘nost to gain from improvements in 
teacher education. 

—James C. Stone. 





We can, I think, now state the conditions 
which if achieved would guarantee teaching 
the prestige status and public recognition 
enjoyed by the traditional learned profes- 
sions. The nature and importance of the 
teacher’s task is such that its practitioners 
must be intellectually able, must possess a 
defined body of subjectmatter and skill, must 
pursue their work as a career, must undergo 
a long and arduous period of preparation, 
must be dedicated to the welfare of those 
they teach, must be accorded a high degree 
of autonomy in day-to-day practice, must 
participate in the development of necessary 
group solidarity and subject themselves to 
the discipline inherent in such solidarity, 
and must be well paid and professionally 
secure. This definition of what we mean 
when we use the term “teaching profession” 
becomes a statement of aims and objectives 
of any professional teachers organization.— 
Arthur F. Corey, “No Other Sure Founda- 
tion,” Your AASA In 1957-58, official report 
of the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, p. 147. 
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TWO OUTSTANDING NEW ELEMENTARY TEXTS 
FROM McGRAW-HILL 


TEACHING ARITHMETIC FOR 
UNDERSTANDING = 


John L. Marks and C. Richard Purdy 
San Jose State College 


Lucien B. Kinney 
Stanford University 


McGraw-Hill Series in Curriculum and Methods in Education 
429 pages, $6.00 


An important new text for present and future teachers of arithmetic in 
the first eight grades. Emphasis is on techniques, the basic mathematical 
ideas the pupils must acquire, and on the background needed. It is a 
modern, thorough treatment of learning theory and its application to 
teaching arithmetic, with vivid descriptions of successful learning experi- 
ences. Content and methodology for all ¢ight grades are included, with 
careful treatment of upper-grade topics such as percent, area, volume, 
and circle measure. 


A Workbook for Teaching Arithmetic for Understanding is now available 
(202 pages, $2.90). It offers assignments for use with any arithmetic 
method text. In addition to exercises for each major topic, it contains 
a format for lesson planning and report blanks for recording observa- 
tions in the classroom and for evaluating films. Additional suggestions 
for using both text and workbook are given in the Teacher's Manual, 
available free to instructors using the text. 


HOW TO TEACH IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Bernard G. Kelner 
School District of Philadelphia and Visiting Lecturer in the Graduate Schools 
of Education, Universities of Pennsylvania and Delaware. 
343 pages, $5.50 


In a down-to-earth and readable style, the author shows the basic 
teaching method in the elementary school. Here is a text designed for 
the student preparing to teach, the beginning teacher seeking help in 
the critical “first-days” and the veteran teacher anxious to improve. 
Definite suggestions are offered, from getting a position to evaluation 
on the job; and important teaching problems are considered in the 
light of actual classroom experience. 





Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 








